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THE STUDY OF THE FACE. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE HIGHEST STYLE OF STEEL ENGRAVING, 


By Tromas Woo.notu. 


CUNNING. 


Cunnina, notwithstanding its depths, is still on 
the surface of character, and lies less in the con- 
struction of the mind than in the mechanical uses 
which this artificial quality attempts to make of it. 
Those, therefore, who seem to possess the faculty 
of influencing the minds of others contrary to their 
better understandings, may not be aware that their 
secret practices are amply provided against by cer- 
tain visibilities in the face, which even to an ordinary 
observer might be suflicient to bring their secret 
intention into suspicion ; but should the discrimina- 
ting art be opposed to their designing ones, then, so 
far from accomplishing their end, they will come 
about as near to the object as a mouse would do, 
in endeavouring to tie a bell round a cat’s neck, or 
as the child’s experiment might, in trying to catch 
sparrows by putting salt on their tails. 

So much for the nature of that cunning which 
is inwrought with the constitution of inferior minds ; 
but, as tu its general practice, it would almost:seem 
as if there were not a trade or profession that would 
not be undone without some strokes ofart. Hence 
it is that successful practice so often depends upon 
the discovery of how much easier it is to create 
wonder than admiration. <A picture twenty feet 
long will be considered a great production at least ; 
and if, moreover, it shall contain a thousand figures, 
the number will be quite sufficient to atone for 
their resemblance to German toys. The orator 
who is said to have been six hours upon his legs, 
would have doubled the applause had he been half 
that time upon his head. Paganini delighted the 
audience more by the gambols he played above the 
bridge of the violin, than the sweetest tones he ever 
produced below it. Italian singers gain their 
applause by smothering the composer's airs with 
their graces; and as to their dancers, nothing gives 
half the British satisfaction, as when they turn 
round and round like a whipping-top, and then 
come upon one leg, upon which they stand with all 
the constancy of a goose. There would not be 
room for half the exercise of cunning, were it not 
that the public invite all kinds of deceptions, and 
whieh, if played off well, would seem all that was 
necessary. When the mermaid, which was manu- 
factured some years ago, came to pieces by accident, 
the disappointed crowd had so yielded up their 
understandings to the belief, as to show themselves 
less angry with the trick than discovery of it, and 
seemed more concerued about the manner in which 
it was stitched together, than for the manner in 
Which they were taken in. How much cunning 
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has been mixed up in medicine, or infused into law, 
they best know who have been physicked into 
both—dissolved or involved, strangled or entangled 
in one or the other. Cunning Esculapians require 
only two things of those who get under their care, 
or rather charge : patience and credulity ; especially 
the former, as they find those are their best patients 
that have most patience with them. It may be 
within the memory of the old-fashioned world, their 
method of physicking people at “ spring and fall ;”’ 
and which, if their patients did not see the necessity 
for, they were made to feel it ; in addition, too, to 
all those bleedings and bolsterings against evils 
that were never likely to happen ; together with a 
thousand of bygone practices, which are now con- 
sidered as great enemies to the profession, as air 
and exercise. We must have observed that the 
first appearance of one of these gentlemen is myste- 
riously alarming, by which you are to understand 
he is just sent for in time ; this is commonly 
attended with an everlasting family obligation for 
a kind of resurrection from a complaint which, had 
they only listened to the whisperings of nature, 
might have yielded to a few grains of Epsom. They 
anticipate the patient by bringing the symptoms 
with them ; and feel the pulse, much as the un- 
skilful phrenologist feels the head, in order to ask 
you if you do not feel what it is very natural you 
should; or as, when the ignorant of old consulted 
the cunning man, the oracle would first endeavour 
to acquaint himself with circumstances, or answer 
questions by probabilities. It is just in sucha con- 
nection that we find a persevering practice that 
would do honour to many a legitimate professor, 
and a constancy that would do credit to a more 
righteous cause ; this the poor frail body at jength 
becomes fully sensible of, and, finding itself all the 
worse for the contact,a struggle commences between 
the doctor and his patient, as to which is to be got 
rid of first, although it is pretty well known who 
can hold out the longest. 

There is more of trick in that faculty called 
oratory, than many are aware of whose ears are 


'more open to it than their understandings ; and 


even those of better judgment are frequently im- 
posed upon by the time, place, and circumstance of 
its delivery, who would otherwise have considered 
an orator in the forum but a chatterbox in company. 
A gentleman of the bar, who had made many un- 
successful attempts to make an impression on the 
court, at length contrived to faint away two or 
three times from mere volubility ; from thence he 
dated his first rise and celebrity, and ‘iscovered 


ithat no argument could be applied wit’ half the 


effect of burnt rag and hartshorn; and that the 
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shortest way of getting a brief was not in being 
so. A genius of this kind commenced a cause in 
the Court of Chancery, and, to show his powers 
of expatiation, observed, that all he was going to 
say might be comprised in a nut-shell; and so in 
point of matter it was, although he occupied the 
court about three days in filling it. This is what 
he was pleased to call dilating, which might be 
better rendered diluting, and may serve to show 
how much may be done by the mere interchange of 
a vowel. In separating sense from sound, or 
uniting sound with sense (without detracting from 
etymological helps), there is not a little cunning in 
those who pretend to be so profoundly skilled in the 
art as to tell you you must go back to the original 
construction of words for all you want, even though 
the sense of such words shall be lost in usage, or 
altered by general acceptation ; and till you arrive 
at this knowledge, the five senses may so mislead 
you, that you will be in danger of taking one thing 
for another, and hardly knowa stock from a stone ; 
nay, that you would be scarcely conscious of your 
own existence, unless you knew precisely the origin 
from whence you sprung. Thus it is that so many, 
in the cunning and injudicious use of this faculty, 
disarrange everything and settle nothing, unless it 
be the opinion that they understand every language 
better than their own. In recurring to examples 
of practical Cunning, it should be noticed that 
persons can no more look one way and steer another, 
than they can look two ways at once. The fencer 
unavoidably glances atthe point he is aiming at 
before he ventures to make a thrust. The eunning 
child who, in the absence of the company, has an 
eye to the cream jug or the sugar dish, as naturally 
darts a side look to see first if all is safe, or, as the 
phrase is, “if the coast is clear; ’’ this inclination 
of the eye as rapidly follows the intention, and as 
certainly as both must precede the act which is to 
follow it—these little tyros grow up under the 
express observation of science; they act under a 
constant suspicion of being watched, and come out 
with a physiognomy that describes them very much 
after this manner. A restless inclination of the eyes 
towards the corners, as if continually being called 
out of their natural position, from which arises a 
glassy protrusion of the whites of the eyes; this is 
manifest even when they are at rest ; but, when in 
action, they pass to and fro with a twinkling shine 
as they catch the light in the rapidity of the passage. 
These are among some of its most outward and 
visible signs; and a sly-looking servant stands an un- 


_ fortunate chance of being hired, should he or she be 


marked in this particular way, being one of those 
expressions of it which is the easiest to be seen, 
and the last probably which is overlooked ; there 
are other lines of course in which this quality is 
as deeply entrenched ; but they are among its other 
varieties, which the mind may still be made familiar 
with. To bring female servants especially under 
the rules of art, would be the means of preventing 
those little pickings and stealings which go under 
the gentle name of perquisites, that they have no 
more right to than the mice in the closet, and 





which their mistresses, who find it more easy to 
pickle than preserve, have been made very sensible 
of, as well as a thousand little legerdemain tricks 
they could never play off, were the eyes of their 
overseers as diligent as their own. Experienced 
nurses (especially in the virtues of a concealed 
dram) are always foreboding convulsions in every 
crooked smile or adverse movement of the infant’s 
face; the anxious mother is admonished by the 
intelligent nurse of the danger of allowing the 
house to be without a good supply of Godfrey’s 
cordial, and her fears are easily nursed into the 
belief of the comfortable and proper, without the 
least suspicion of the two-fold application of these 
family drops, which may be administered in more 
cases than one; these considerations are not con- 
fined to the nursery, but enter into every department 
of thoughtful ingenuity. Cunning persons are re- 
markable for recommending to others that which 
will turn out best for themselves, prefacing their 
reasons with some imaginary advantages, that the 
advised party hasthe greatest reason to forego. These 
are among the tricks of trade (so termed) where you 
have been influenced against your better sense by 
the persuasion of the dealer, who finds you want 
something that he wants to get rid of; while any- 
thing you do require he thinks you had better do 
without, especially if he has any trouble in pro- 
curing it. Should you be agonizing in a tight pair 
of boots, the maker assures you they will yield 
in half an hour’s wear; or should you be rambling 
in loose ones, he descants upon the pleasures of 
ease, and tells you they will accommodate to the 
feet in the same length of time ; the same as we 
might infer the more saving advantage of doing 
without either boots or shoes, by having no feet at 
all! We may observe also, that cunning persons 
are oftenjesteemed “‘ men of business;”’ and to such 
only lies the political advantage of calling things 
out of their proper names, since by this transposition 
they get a moral indemnity one from another, which 
would seem to pay for the sacrifice of principle. 
Friends are not to be found in the ledger, most 
certainly not in the every-day book, and they may 
be really journalized if they are ever found out of 
them ; so that it does not signify so much how, as 
where, he out-manceuvres his friend, and what 
might be reckoned a very passable transaction in 
the warehouse would be considered a very discredit- 
able one in the world. Such separate ideas seem 
to be entertained of the just and proper in one’s 
secular and social concerns as to divide the con- 
science into two parts, though not very equal ones, 
it is feared ; who ever knew a person that was not 
rather ridiculed than pitied for being taken in, or 
that did not create more astonishment for his want 
of caution than pity for his loss? in fact, these are 
not considered questions of propriety but ingenuity; 
the same as there may be some credit in construct- 
ing a trap, but not quite so much in being caught 
in one. There is an inimitable and much imitated 
species of cunning, that is nowhere so well illus- 
trated as in the fable of the fox and the crow. The 
fox espies a crow at the top of a tree, with a deli- 
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cious cheese in his mouth. Reynard compliments 
him on the sweetness of his voice, and desires to be 
favoured with one of his melodies ; the crow, in the 
act of complying, drops the cheese, which the fox 
sarries off, and finishes the repast, leaving the crow 
to finish the song; now, almost every connection 
worth keeping hath its fox and crow; some artful 
flatterer like the one, or some finished performer 
like the other; who is so far the dupe of his or her 
own exhibitions, that, if either had not more sub- 
stantial notes to entertain their admirers with, 
might remain in the solitary enjoyment of their own 
performances and sing themselves to sleep. With 
few exceptions society may be said to be divided 
into two opposite parties ; those who may be said 
to believe anything, and those who believe nothing ; 
here Cunning frequently steps in adroitly between 
the two, and turns them both to the same account ; 
for where the credulity is not to be imposed on, 
the vanity is always to be attacked; the artful 
know, therefore, that they seldom spread their 
nets to no purpose, and when they contrive to en- 
close both parties, “ why then their line is never so 
complete as when they catch both ends, and make 
them meet.’? Some there are who look upon this 
quality, Cunning, not simply as a bait, but as a 
kind of cement; and fancy that the present state 
of things could not be keep together without it. 
In seminaries, how common it is for each parent to 
be individually informed by the master that his boy 
is the most promising youth in the school! where, 
therefore, ought he to continue his education but 
where he has been so much advanced ? although one 
week’s residence of the said parent among either 
of their little superlatives, would very soon show 
they could still admit of comparison, though the 
tutor had nothing to mark the degrees with but 
the rod. How else could so many teachers keep 
on their pupils, unless they were to encourage their 
inaptitude by proposing some brilliant end to the 
persevering practice of such of their learnersas may 
have been hammering away at the keys of the 
pianoforte for years, without making any more 
progress than a squirrelin a rolling cage. When 
professional men complain of want of encourage- 
ment, they too frequently charge upon the times 
that which belongs to time-servers ; for, whatever 
the man of real talent may think, and he is the 
only one that has cause to complain, he is much 


oftener supplanted than neglected, and may trace | 


to intriguing competition that which is too often 
attributed to incapacity. This specious quality, 


Cunning, is the very spring and source of many 


sapping companies, which it would be painful to 
enumerate; they profess to be got up for the 
milion, though it is about a million to one if any- 


3 ° . . all j 
thing 1s got by them, but by those who have formed 


them; the fact is, that some wise philanthropist 
irst sees the necessity of forming a body, and con- 
trives it to be just such an one as he thinks his 
head will fit ; hence, for the benefit of the head and 
members, he undertakes to supply all things ne- 
essary for the injury of the public, and the ruin of 
toe fair trader, whehas everything to lose by com- 
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panies, as certainly as the public has nothing to gain 
from them, unless, it be by contending ones; but 
which, if they ever unite, we know, alas! who is to 
pay the price of the reconciliation. Societies are 
very promising things, and therefore it is they look 
best in their infancy, but soon grow out of know- 
ledge, being like the human constitution, all the 
worse for wear ; consequently they are only to be 
judged of in their maturity, as it is not unlikely 
that Jonathan Wild may have looked very well in 
his cradle. In these we may include those whole- 
sale societies for useful smattering, which are to 
furnish us with more than is worth knowing, to the 
disbanding of the whole mass of legitimate teachers, 
and with partial evil, we are informed, is universal 
good. It must be confessed, however, that what- 
ever individuals may think of companies, they are 
generally thought to be very essential, and bandittis 
have always found them so. Indeed so matchless 
is this quality for its universality, that it enters 
every department of ordinary and extraordinary 
life ; we may trace it upwards, from the lowest sub- 
terfuges to state tricks and court intrigues ; from 
the cunning artificer which weaves his web to catch 
small flies, to the artificial statesman who contrives 
to entangle the whole nation, and imprison'the whole 
human fry. To take the circuit of these trading 
professional and political devices, through all their 
systems of quackery, shades of extortion, and 
methods of adulteration, would be endless indeed ; 
and the man who could perform such a. journey 
might he reckoned the greatest traveller that ever 
lived. This rare quality, Cunning, it is, which 
undertakes for all the vices, and without which the 
seductive arts would want practice, and the deceit- 
ful ones would be obliged to keep their own names ; 
it not only provides the bad passions with food and 
raiment, but nourishes them with a constant supply 
of tricks and devices, and furnishes them, more- 
over, with a cloak to cover them withal ; scanty and 
thin as this mantle may be, easily seen through, 
or miserably the worse for wear, still it is the best 
it has, and is at the service of all who cannot do 
without it ; beyond this it seems to possess a con- 
vertible property, by means of which it not only 
gives to certain vices another form, but the very 
name and appearance of those opposite virtues 
which most disdain and disclaim them. Nay, such 
'is the assumptive as well as perverting nature of 
this quality, that it would even pretend to the work 
of charity itself, by attempting to cover a multi- 
tude of sins. 





CUNNING. 

In the class of expression in which this head of 
Cunning is included, it is to be observed that 

The great peculiarity is in the eye. 

Very much the form of children’s eyes; if we 
can imagine them brought into maturity. Morally 
accounted for—never learning wisdom, they retain 
their original unspeculative form. 

The eyes a great tendency to fly upwards from 
the corners; the eye-brows having the same ineli- 
nation, giving their expression a kind of hoaxing 
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The nose rounded at bottom, somewhat con- 
tracted at top; uniting in the same character, and 
seeming (as it were) under a good-natured constraint. 

The mouth an irresistible smile, drawing all the 
confederate muscles together, as though to keep 
the secret. 

One corner of the mouth having an especial in- 
clination towards the eye; the greater confederacy 
lying between the two; and which mutual under- 
standing, if put into words, would be, ‘* Didn’t we 
manage it nicely between us.”’ 


[Lhe next Illustration will be Cunning 
in the Imbecile.] 


.. BABY’S BIRTHDAY. 
By Row.anp Brown. 





Wuen all the Summer flowers were gone, 
And leaves began to fall, 

God sent us one fair Autumn dawn, 
A lovelier flower than all : 

Fresh from the spreading tree of life, 
Our pearl-white baby blossom, 

Pluck’d as by some good Angel’s hand, 
Fell on my Darling’s bosom. 


Never shall I the joy forget, 
The hour of peril past, 
When first my gaze the Mother’s met, 
In that one fond look cast— 
A look that spoke a thousand thoughts, 
But one all thoughts above, 
Revealing that blest miracle, 
A Mother’s wondrous love ! 


© ! dearer grew those tender eyes, 
And dearer that dear face, 
And that new smile, Madonna-wise, 
That filled with light the place, 
When first a little voice arose 
Upon my raptured ear ; 
The words “ our child,” breathed sweet and low, 
Made us to each more dear. 


O! words of deep significance, 
Stirring the inmost heart, 

Pleading the soul with purer faith 
To choose the better part ; 

For what but leading our dear babe 
The way the Saviour trod 

Should teach us more to lean on Him, 
Our Father and our God! 


I see with reverence our wee flower _ 
Its little life begin, 
Fresh from the great Creator’s hand, 
Untainted yet by sin ; 
And cannot wonder at the words 
Of Christ, in comfort given, 
“Suffer ye them to*come to me, 
For e’en of such is heaven !” 


And so, though Summer flowers are gone, 
And leaves begin to fall, 

The blossom of that Autumn dawn 
Wiil compensate for all, 

llow kind of God it was to bless, 
Ere Winter’s darkest hours, 

Our happy home and lives and love} 
With this sweet flower of flowers! 


THE WHITE GAUNTLET. 
By Caprars Mayne Ret. 


(Continued from p. 15.) 





CHAPTER LXI, 


Arter the departure of the guests of Stone Dean, 
with Dancey and Walford close following them, 
there remained only three individuals in the old 
mansion—its owner, his Indian attendant, and 
Gregory Garth. 

Ot these, the last mentioned, and only he, had 
yielded his body to the embrace of the drowsy god. 

On perceiving that his services as stable-helper 
were no longer in requisition, the ex-footpad,— 
having no other lodging to which he might betake 
himself;—had stretched his tired limbs along the 
beechwood bench, which, as on a former occasion, 
he had drawn up close to the kitchen fire. In five 
minutes after, not only the ample kitchen itself, 
but the contiguous apartments of pantry and wash- 
house,—with the various passages between,—were 
resonant of his snores. 

Holtspur was still in the apartment in which the 
meeting had been held—the library it was—where, 
seated in front of a writing table, with pen in 
hand, he appeared to busy himself in the com- 
position of some document of more than ordinary 
importance. 

Oriole was the only one of the household who 
seemed to have no occupation: since he was neither 
sleeping nor acting. 

He was not inside the house, nor yet outside, 
but half of both: as he stood on the doorway, on 
the top step of the front entrance,—the door of 
which was still open. 

He was in his habitual attitude of perfect re- 
pose,—silent and statuesque ; and this he had pre- 
served for some length of time, having lingered, 
vaguely gazing after the last guest who had gone 
away—or, rather, the two woodmen, Walford and 
Dancey : since they had been the latest to take their 
departure from the place. 

It is difficult to say what may have been occu- 
pying the thoughts of the young savage. Perhaps 
they were dwelling upon scenes of the past — 
memories of his forest home, thousands of miles 
away—memories of his early years, of his com- 
panions, his kindred—-memories, perhaps more 
tender still, of a sister or mother. Whether or 
no, they stirred him not from his silent attitude ; 
and for a long half-hour he remained motionless, 
wrapped in that same speechless reverie. 

It was only on seeing the first streaks of the 
dawn, stealing over the beech-clad crests of the 
hills, that he began to arouse himself; and then 
only in his eyes were exhibited signs of activity. 

These, instead of being directed towards the 





sky, were turned upon the ground, scrutinizing a 
| space in front of the door-step, where the close 
_ crowding of numerous hoof-prints told of the horse- 
'men who had late made their departure from the 
place. 
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For some time the Indian kept his eyes upon 
this spot, without exhibiting any apparent interest 
in the tracks. And yet he appeared to be tracing 
them ; perhaps only in obedience to a habit taught, 
and indulged in, from earliest childhood. 

After a while, however, his glance wandered to a 
wider range, and something observed at a greater 
distance appeared ap ecrese | to engage his attention. 

His statuesque attitude became at once dis- 
arranged; and, gliding down from the steps, he 
walked rapidly along the path leading to the left 
side of the house. 

On arriving at the angle of the wall he stooped 
downward—as if to examine something on the 
ground at his feet. After remaining motionless 
for a few seconds, he continued on—still keeping 
his body bent—towards the rear of the dwelling. 

He proceeded slowly, but without making a 
stop—till he had arrived near the end of the 
eastern wing of the mansion. There a narrow 
doorway, opening into the side of the house, was 
before his eyes ; and into this he stood gazing— 
evidently with some surprise. It was not at seeing 
the door: for he knew of it already ; but the fact 
of its being open that elicited that look of astonish- 
ment. 

During his stay at Stone Dean he had never 
known that side door to be otherwise than shut, 
and locked too. As there was only himself and his 
master, who had the right to unlock it, he was 
naturally surprised at finding it ajar. 

He might not have heeded the circumstance but 
for another he had already observed, and which 
seemed to connect itself with the open door. The 
footmarks of two men, plainly impressed in the 
damp dust, were seen all along the wall, running 
parallel to, and a few paces from it. Near the angle 
of the building, in front, they were joined by a 
third; and from that point the three proceded 
together till they were lost among the horse tracks 
around the entrance. 

It was these footmarks that had first attracted 
the Indian from his position upon the steps; and, 
in tracing them, he had been conducted round to 
the side doorway. 

To examine footmarks, either of man or animal, 
and wherever seen, is a habit—indeed almost an 
instinct—with an Indian ; and, ruled by this pecu- 
liarity of his people, Oriole had hastened*to scru- 
tinize the “ sign.” 

The act was not altogether unaccompanied by a 
process of ratiocination. Slightly as he understood 
the bearings of those political schemes, in which 
his master was engaged, the faithful follower knew 
that there was reason for secrecy as well as sus- 
picisn towards the men, with whom he was brought 
in contact. It was some vague thought of this 
i that had caused him to take notice of the 

racks, 

He remembered having conducted all the guests 
outward by the front door—as he had conducted 
them inward on their arrival. He remembered that 
all had ridden directly away. Which of them, then, 
had gone round to the rear of the building without 
his having observed them ? . 
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There were three sets of footprints, not going 
thither, but returning towards the front. One set 
had been made by hobnailed shoes. These might be 
the tracks of either of the three helpers ; but the 
other two were those of gentlemen. 

Almost intuitively had the Indian arrived at 
this conclusion, when his analysis was interrupted 
by seeing the side-door open—a circumstance 
strengthening his incipient belief: that there was 
something suspicious in the “ sign.”’ 

Without waiting to examine the tracks any fur- 
ther, he pressed forward to the doorway; and, 
stepping inside, traversed the narrow passage which 
conducted to the antechamber—where Scarthe and 
his cornet had so silently assisted at the ceremony 
of the nocturnal assemblage. : 

The keen eye of the American aboriginal—even 
under the sombre light of the unused apartment— 
at once detected evidences of its late occupancy. 
The unshut doors afforded this; but the deep dust, 
that for years had been accumulating on the floors, 
showed traces of having been recently stirred by 
shuffling feet—leaving no doubt upon the mind of 
Oriole, that men had been in that room, and had 
gone out of it only an hour or two before. 

The disturbed spider webs upon the glazed parti- 
tion did not escape his observation ; nor that little 
spot upon the pane of glass that had been rubbed 
clean. 

Oriole placed his eye to it, and could see the 
whole of the apartment late occupied by his master’s 
guests. He could see that master now alone— 
seated before his writing-table—utterly unconscious 
of being observed. 

The Indian was about to tap upon the glass, 
and communicate the discovery he had made ; but, 
remembering his own misfortune, and that he 
could only speak by signs, he glided back through 
the passage, with the intention of going round to 
the library by the front entrance. 





CHAPTER LXII. 


At the time that Oriole commenced his examina- 
tion of the tracks daylight had come down sufhi- 
ciently clear to enable him to make his scrutiny 
with due exactness. The sun had not yet risen; 
but the red rays of the aurora already encrimsoned 
the crests of the surrounding ridges, tinting also 
the tops of the tall trees that overhung the old 
house of Stone Dean. ‘The light, falling upon the 
roosts of the rooks, had set the birds astart, 
and caused them to commence the utterance of 
their cheerful and continuous cawing. 

Whether it was the clamour of the crows, or the 
rustling of the riotous rats—as they chased one 
another along the empty shelves, and behind the 
decayed wainscotting of the old kitchen—or whe- 
ther the circumstance was due to some other and 
unexplained cause, certain it is that the slumbers 
of Gregory Garth were at that same moment inter- 
rupted. 

His snoring suddenly came to a termination, and 
he awoke with a start. 
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It was a start, however, that led to a more serious 
disturbance: for, having destroyed his equilibrium 
on the beechwood bench—which chanced to be of 
somewhat slender dimensions—his body came 
down upon the hard stone flags of the floor, with 
a concussion that for several seconds completely 
deprived him of breath. 

On recovering his wind—and along with it his 
senses—which had for the moment remained in a 
state of obfuscation—the ex-footpad at once com- 
prehended the nature of the mishap that had be- 


fallen him. 


But the unpleasant tumble upon the hard floor, 


‘had cured him of all inclination to return to his 


treacherous couch; and instead, he strolled out 
into the open air to consult the sun—his unfailing 


| monitor as to the time of day. 


Only the day before, Gregory had been the 
proprietor of a watch—whether honestly so need 


_, not be said—but this time-piece was now ticking 


within the pigeon-hole depository of an Uxbridge 
pawnbroker; and the duplicate which the ex-foot- 
pad carried in his pocket could give him no indica- 
tion as to the hour. 

In reality, he had not been asleep more than 
twenty minutes; but his dreams, drawn from a 
wide range of actual experiences, led him to think 
that he had been slumbering for a much longer timo. 

He was rather surprised, but not very well 
pleased, when, on reaching the door, and “ squint- 
ing” outside, he perceived by the sky that it was 
still only the earliest hour of the day; and that, 
after all his dreaming, he had not had the advantage 
of over half an hour's sleep. | 

He was contemplating a return to his bench- 
bedstead ; when, on casting a parting glance out- 
wards, his eye fell upon the figure of a man moving 
slowly around one of the angles of the mansion. 
He saw it was Oriole. 

As Gregory knew that the Indian was the proper 
butler of the establishment —or at all events carried 
the key of the wine cellar—it occurred to him that, 
through the intervention of the latter, he might 
obtain a morning dram to refresh him after his 
uneasy slumbers. 

Hewas proceeding towards the Indian—intending 
to accost the latter on this subject-—-when he per- 
ceived that Oriole was engaged in a peculiar oceu- 
pation. With his body half bent, and his eyes keenly 
scrutinizing the ground, he was moving slowly alone 


the side of the house, parallel to the direction of | 


the wall. 

Seeing this strange action on the part of the 
redskin, Garth did not attempt to interrupt it ; 
but, taking his stand by the angle of the building, 
silently watched his movements. 

Somewhat to the surprise of the footpad, he saw 
the Indian crouch cautiously forward to a door, 
which stood open; and, with all the silent stealth, 
—that might have been observed by the most 
accomplished cracksman—he saw him creep inside, 
as if afraid of being caught in the act! 
_“Humph! ” muttered Gregory, with a porten- 
tious shake of his shaggy occiput ; “I shouldn’t 
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wonder if Master Henry ha’ got a traitor in his 
own camp. What he be about, I shud like to know 
—a goodish bit I shud like it. Can’t a be wittels, 
or drink, the dummy’s after? No—can’t a be ney- 
ther: since he ha’ got charge o’ the keys, and may 
cram his guts whensoever he pleezes. It be some- 
thin’ o’ more consarn than eatin’ or drinkin. That 
be it, sureish enough. But what the Ole Scratch 
kin it be?” 

As Gregory put this last interrogatory, he in- 
serted his long thick fingers into the mazes of his 
matted mop, and commenced pulling the hair over 
his forehead as if by that means to elicit an 
answer. 

But, after tossing his coarse curly locks into a 
state of woolly frowsiness, he seemed to have 
arrived no nearer to an elucidation of the Indian’s 
mysterious conduct: as was evinced by another 
string of muttered interrogatories that proceeded 
from his lips. 

“ Be the redskin a playin’ spy ? They be ticklish 
times for Master Henry, I knows that; but surely 
a tongueless Indyen, as ha’ followed him from 
tother side o’ the world, and been faithful to him 
most the whole o’ his life, he ha’ told me so—surely 
sich a thing as that an’t goin’ to turn traitor to him 
now? Beside, what kin a Indyen know 0’ our 
polyticks? A spy,—pish! It can’t a be that! 
It may be a bit 0’ stealin’. That’s more likelyish ; 
but whatsoever it do be, here go to find it out.” 

‘Garth was about starting towards the door—into 
which Oriole had made his stealthy entrance—when 
he saw the latter coming out again. 

_As the Indian was seen to return towards the 
front in the same cautious manner as he had gone 
from it—as before with body stooped, and eyes 
apparently scrutinizing the path—Garth also bent 
his looks upon the ground. 

Though no match for the American in reading 
the “sign’’ either of the heavens or the earth, the 
ex-footpad was not altogether unpractised in the 
translating of tracks. 

It had beenlong—alas! too long—a branch of his 
peculiar calling ; and the footpad’s experience now 
enabled him to perceive that such was the occu- 
pation in which the Indian was engaged. 

He saw the footprints which Oriole was follow- 
ing up,—not now as before in a backward direc- 
tion; b&t that in which they who had made them 





must have gone. 

| All at once a new light flashed into the brain of 
the retired robber. He no longér suspected the 
Indian of being a spy; but, on the contrary, per- 
ceived that he was in the act of tracking some 
individual, or individuals, more amenable to this 
suspicion. He remembered certain circumstances 
that had transpired during the night: odd expres- 
sions and actions that had signalized the behaviour 
of his fellow-helper, Walford. He had remarked 
the absence of the latter at a particular time; and 
also on the oceasion of Walford’s taking two horses 
from the stable—the first led out—he had used 
some arguments to dissuade both Dancey and him- 
self from giving him assistance. 
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Garth supposed, at the time, that Walford had 
been actuated simply with a desire to secure the 
perquisites ; but now, that he looked upon the 
tracks,—which Oriole was in the act of scrutin- 
izing—a new thought rushed into his mind: a 
suspicion that, during that eventful night, trea- | 
son had been stalking around the precincts of | 
Stone Dean. 

Excited by this thought, the ex-footpad threw 
himself alongside the Indian, and endeavoured by 
signs to convey the intelligence he had himself, 
obtained by conjecture — as well as to possess 
himself of that which the redskin might have 
arrived at, by some more trustworthy process of 
reasoning. 

Unfortunately Gregory Garth was but a poor 
pantomimist. His grimaces and gestures were 
rather ludicrous, than explanatory of his thoughts ; 
so much so, that the Indian, after vainly endea- 
vouring to comprehend him, answered with an 
ambiguous shake of the head ; and, gliding silently 
past him, ascended the steps, entered the open 
door, and hurried on towards the apartment, in 
which he expected to hold more intelligible com- 
munion with his master. 











CHAPTER LXIII. 


On the departure of his fellow-conspirators— 
patriots we should rather call them—Holtspur, 
as we have already said, had passed the remainder 
of the night, busily engaged at his writing table. 

The time was spent in the performance of a 
duty, entrusted to him by his friends, Pym and 
Hampden, with whom, and a few others, he had 
held secret conference beyond the hours allotted 
to the more public business of the meeting—a | 
duty no less important than the drawing up of the 
charge of attainder against Thomas Wentworth, | 
Earl of Strafford. 

It was one which Holtspur could perform with 
all the ardour of a zealous enthusiasm—springing 
from his natural indignation against this gigantic 
wrongdoer. 

A true hater of kings, he felt triumphant. His 
republican sentiments uttered in the assembly just 
separated—so loudly applauded by those who lis- 
tened to them—could not fail to find echo in many 
a true English heart; and the patriot felt that the 
time was nigh, when such sentiments need be no 
longer spoken in the conclave of a secret assembly, 
but boldly and openly in the tribune of a nation. 

The king had been once more compelled to call 
his “ Commons” together. Ina few days the Parlia- 
ment was to meet—that splendid Parliament after- 
wards known as the ‘‘ Long’’—and from the election 
returns already received, Holtspur knew the cha- 
racter of most of the statesmen who were to compose 
it. With such men as Pym and Hampden at its 
head—with Holles, Hazlerig, Vane, Martin, Crom- 
Well, and a host of other popular patriots, taking 
part in its councils—it would be strange if some- 
thing should not be effected, to stem the tide of 








tyranny, so long flowing over the land—submerging 
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under its infamous waves every landmark of Eng- 
lish liberty. 

Swayed by thoughts like these had Henry Holt- 
spur entered upon the task assigned him. 

For over an hour had he been occupied in its 
performance—with scarce a moment’s intermission ; 
and then only, when the soft dream of love, stealing 
over his soul, interrupted the sterner thoughts of 
statecraft and war, that had been the habitual 


' themes of his life. 


He had well-nigh finished his work, when inter- 
rupted by the entrance of the Indian. 

“ Eh, Oriole ? demanded he, in some surprise, 
as, glancing up from his papers, he remarked the 
agitated mien of his attendant. “ Anything the 
matter? You look as if something was amiss. I 
hope that you and Garth have not been quar- 
relling over your perquisites ?” 

The Indian made the sign of a negative to this 
imputation—which he knew was only offered in 


jest. 


“Nothing about him, then? What is it, my 
brave ?” 

This question was ‘answered by Oriole raising 
one of his feet—with the sole turned upwards, at 
the same time glancing to the prey with an 
angry ejaculation. 

‘“‘ Ha!” said Holtspur, who read those signs as 
easily as if they had been a written language— 
‘‘ An enemy upon the trail !” 

‘Oriole held up three of his fingers—pointing 
perpendicularly towards the ceiling of the room. 

‘Three instead of one! and three men! Well, 
perhaps they will be easier to deal with than if they 
were women.” 

The cavalier, as he made this half-jesting remark, 
seemed to give way for a moment to some reflection, 
altogether unconnected with the intelligence con- 
veyed by his attendant. 

“What is it, Oriole? What have you seen?” 
asked he, returning to the subject of the Indian’s 
communication. 

Oriole’s answer to this was a sign for his master 
to follow him. At the same time, turning on his 
heel, he led the way out of the apartment, and 
round to the left wing of the house outside. 
Thither he was followed by Holtspur, who, along 
with the Indian, commenced a re-examination of 
the tracks. 

They were joined by Gregory Garth, who had 
been lingering outside; and all three took part in 
the scrutiny of the suspicious footmarks. 

They were again traced in a backward direction 
to the side-doorway, as had been before done by 
the Indian. 

It could not be doubted that two of the men who 
made them had issued thence. The third—he who 


wore the hobnailed shoes—had met the others on 
their coming out; and afterwards walked along 
with them to the front of the house—where all 
were lost among the hoof-prints of the horses. 
There were no tracks leading towards the side 
entrance ; but, as there was no other way by which 
the room could have been entered—except by the 
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glass door—and that had not been unclosed—it 
was evident that the two men who had come out 
by the side door must have gone in by it. 

The absence of any footmarks leading inward had 
a signification of another kind. It proved that they, 
who had so intruded, must have passed inside 
before the coming on of the rain-storm, and gone 
out after it had ceased. In other words, two men 
must have tenanted that chamber during most, if 
not all, of the time that the conference continued. 

Other signs pointed out by the Indian—the 
disturbance of the dust upon the floor, and the 
removal of the cerements from the glass—left no 
doubt as to the object of their presence in the 
unused apartment. 

Holtspur’s countenance became clouded, as the 
conviction forced itself upon him: that there had 
been spies in the room. 

The hobnails told who was the traitor that had 
guided them thither. There were plenty of like 
tracks around the house, and in the stable yard. 
Oriole easily identified the footmarks made by 
Will Walford. 

“Tt but crowns my suspicions of this knave,”’ 
said Holtspur, as with gloom upon his brow he 
walked back into the house. 

‘“‘ Dang seize the white-livered loon!” cried the 
ex-footpad. ‘He shall answer for this night’s 
dirty doins. That shall he sureish sartin, or my 
name arn’t Gregory Garth!’ 





CHAPTER LXILV. 

On re-entering the library, Holtspur did not re- 
sume his seat; but commenced pacing the floor 
with quick, excited steps. 

What had arisen was matter to make him 
serious. Spies had been present—he could not 
doubt it—and the fact was full of significance. It 
concerned not only his own safety, but that of 
many others; gentlemen of rank and position in 
the county, with several Members of Parliament 
from other counties—among them Pym, Hollis, 
Henry Martin, and the younger Sir Harry Vane. 

Sir Marmaduke Wade, too, must have been seen 
by the spies. 

In regard to the latter, Holtspar felt a special 
apprehension. It was by invitation—his own— 
that Sir Marmaduke had been present at the 
meeting; and Holtspur knew that the knight 
would now be compromised beyond redemption— 
even to the danger of his life! 

Whoever had occupied that antechamber must 
have overheard not only all that had been spoken, 
but have seen each speaker in turn—in short, every 
individual present, and under a light clear enough 
to have rendered sure their identification. 

It needed very little reflection to point out who 
had been the spy. The despatch, taken by Garth 
from the king’s messenger, rendered it easy to 
tell that. Scarthe had been in that chamber— 





Unfortunately, the course, proper for him to pur- 
sue, was far from being so clear; and it was no 
wonder that, for some minutes, he remained in a 
state of indecision as to how he should act. 

With such evidence as Scarthe possessed against 
him, he felt keenly conscious of danger—a danger 
threatening not only his liberty, but his life. 

If taken before the Star Chamber, after what he 
had that night said and done, he cou!d not expect 
any other sentence, than a conviction; and his 
would not be the first head, during that weak 
tyrant’s reign, that had tumbled untimely from 
the block. 

It was of no use, upbraiding himself with the 
negligence that had led to the unfortunate situa- 
tion. Nor was there any time to indulge in self- 
reproach; for the longer he reflected, the more 
proximate would be the danger he had to dread. 

Henry Holtspur was a man of ready determina- 
tion. A life partly spent amidst dangers of flood 
and field—under the shadows of the dark American 
forest—on the war-path of the hostile Mohawk— 
had habituated him to the forming of quick re- 
solves, and as quickly carrying them into execution. 
But no man is gifted with omniscience; and there 
are times, when the wisest and quickest in action 
will be overtaken. 

It was so in Holtspur’s case at this particular 
crisis. He felt that he had been outwitted. In 
the fair field of fight he had defeated an adversary ; 
who, in the dark diplomacy of intrigue, was likely 
to triumph over him. There was not much time to 
be lost. Was there any ? 

They, who had made that stealthy visit to Stone 
Dean, would be sure to repeat it; and soon—not 
secretly as before, but openly, and in force. 

Why had they not returned already? This was 
the only question that appeared difficult to answer. 

Why the arrest had not been made at once—a 
wholesale capture of the conspirators—could be 
more easily answered. The spies might not have 
been prepared for a coup so extensive. 

But since, there had been time 

“ By Heaven!’’ exclaimed Holtspur, suddenly 
interrupting the train of his conjectures; “ there's 
no time to be lost! I must from here, and at once. 
Garth!” 

“ Master Henry ?” 

“Suddle Hubert, on the instant! Oriole !’’ 

The Indian stood before him. 

“ Are my pistols loaded ?” 

Oriole made sign in the affirmative—pointing to 
the pistols tuat lay on the oaken mantel-shelf. 

“Enough! I may need them ere long in that 
condition. 

“* And now, Oriole,” continued his master after a 
reflective pause, and with some sadness, regarding 
his attendant; “Iam going upon a journey. It 
may be for some time. You cannot accompaiiy me. 





| You must stay here till I either return, or send for 


you.”’ 





either in person, or by deputy. 
All this knowledge flashed upon the mind of the | 
en. . . : . . . ' 
patriot conspirator with a distinctness painfully | 
vivid, 


* 


The Indian listened, his countenance clouding 
over with an expression of disquietude. 
“ Don’t be downhearted, my brave!” pursued 
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Holtspur, “we shall not be vena for isieiede as W cell as tie business that had brought him there. 


Jonger than I ean help.” 


He had not encountered that cavalier in the field 


Oriole interrogated by a gesture why he was to_ | of fight—and conquered him too—without leaving 


be left behind ; adding , 1m a pantomime equally in- | 
telligible to Holtspur, that he was ready to follow 
him to the death—to die for him. 

“I know all that, faithful boy,” responded his 
patron ; “woht well do I know it: since you've 
given proof of it often before. But your prowess 
that might avail me in the pathless coverts of vour 
native forest, and against enemies of your own 
colour, would be of little service here. ‘The foe I 
have now to fear is not a naked savage with club 
and tomahawk, but a king with sword and sceptre. 
Ah! my brave Oriole, your single arm would be 
idle to shield me, where a whole host to be my 
adversary. Come, faithful friend! I lose time— 
too much have I lost already. Quick with my 
valise. Pack and strap it to the croup. Put these 
papers into it. The rest may remain as they are. 
Quick, good Oriole! Hubert should be saddled by 
this time. Garth, what is it?” 

Garth stood in the doorw ay—breathless, 

ale. 

“ Ho! what’s that? I need not ask you. 
well do I know those sounds !”’ 

“ Lor’, O lor’! Master Henry! 
surrounded wi’ horsemen. 
ressiers from Bulstrode.”’ 

“Wa! Scarthe has been quick and cunning! 
I am too late I fear!” 

Holtspur snatched up his pistols—at the same 
time grasping his sword, as if with the idea of 
making an attempt or defend himself, 

The ex-footpad also armed himself with his ter- 
rible pike—that chanced to be standing in the hall— 
while Oriole’s weapon was a tomahawk, habitually 
worn about his person. 

Drawing his blade from its scabbard, Holtspur 
rushed towards the front entrance followed 
by Garth and the Indian. 


ghastly 
Too 


The house be 
They be the kew- 





CHAPTER LXV. 


On reaching the door which was still standing 
open, the conspirator saw ata glance, that resist- 
ance would be worse than idle: since it could only 
end in the losing his own life, and perhaps the lives 
of his faithful followers. 

In front of the house was ranged a row of stee!l- 
clad cuirassiers—each with his arquebus ready to 
deliver its fire ; while the trampling of hoofs, the 
clanking of armour, and the voices of men re- 
sounding from the rear of the building, told that 
its circumvallation was complete. 

“Whoare you? What is your business?” de- 
manded Holtspur of one, who from his attitude 
and gestures appeared to act as the leader, but 


whose face was hidden behind the closed visor of 
his helmet. 





The demand was mechanical—a mere matter of 


form. He who made it knew~—without the neces- 
sit y of asking—to whom he was addressing himself, 





| 


a souvenir by which he could be recognized. 

But it needed not the wounded arm—still carried 
in its silken sling—to enable Henry Holtspur to 
recognize Richard Scarthe, his adversary in the 
equestrian duel. Without such evidence both horse 
and rider were easily identified. 

‘T came not here to answer idle questions,” re- 
plied Scarthe, with a laugh that rang ironically 
through the bars of his umbril. ‘‘ Your first, I 
presume, needs no answer; and though I shall be 
over-courteous in replying to your second, you are 
welcome to the response you have challenged. My 
business, then, is to arrest a traitor !’ i 

WwW ho, and to whom ? 

“Henry Holtspur—to his king.” 

“Coward!” cried Holtspur, returning scorn for 
scorn; “this is my thanks for sparing your paltry 
life. From four extensive entourage of steel-clad 
hirelings, it 1s evident you fear a second chastise- 
ment at my hands. Why did you not bring the 
whole army along with you? Ha! ha! ha!” 

*“ You are pleased to be facetious,”’ said Searthe, 
whose triumphant position facilitated the restrain- 
ing of his temper. ‘“ In the end, Master Holtspur, 
you may find it not such matter for mirth, Let 
them be merry who win. Laughter comes with 
but ill grace from the lips of those who are about 
to lose; nay, have already lost sf 

‘~ Already lost! what?’ interrupted Holtspur, 
driven to the inte rrogatory, by the tone of significant 
insinuation in which the other had spoken. 

‘Not your liberty; though that vou have lost 
already. Not your head; that you may lose bye- 
and-bye. But ‘something which, if you be a true 
cavalier, should be dear to you as either. 

“« What 2” mechanically inquired Holtspur, 
moved to make the wquiry, less by the ambiguous 
speech than by the sight of an object that, at that 
moment, flashed before his angry eye. ‘ What?” 

“ Your mistress!” was the taunting reply. “Don’t 
fancy, my pretty picker-up of white glov es, that you 
are the only one who receives such sweet favours. 
The fair lady of the golden hair, and the white 

gauntlets, may have fancied to dispose of a pair; 
and where two are thus delicately dispensed, the 
last given is the one most prized by me!” 

As he said this, he elevated his eyes triumphantly 
towards the peak of his helmet; where a glove of 
white doeskin was seen conspicuously set — its 
slender tapering fingers turned forward, as if 
pointing in derision at him who possessed its fellow! 

Scarthe’s gesture had been superfluous. The 

eye of his adversary was already fixed upon the 
indicated object ; and the frown, that had suddenly 
overspread his face, betrayed a strange comming- 
ling of emotions—surprise, incre: lulity, anger, with 
something more than its share of incipient jealousy. 

Rushed into his mind at that mom: ent, the recol- 








| lection of the téte-a-téte, he had witnessed after 


| parting with Marion Wade—her promenade up the 
| long avenue, side by side with Ric! 


hard Searthe— 
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that short but bitter moment, \ Solan Marion had | 
appeared complaisant. 

If he wronged her in thought, he did not do so 
in speech. His jealousy kept silence; his anger 
alone found utterance. 

“ False trickster!’ he cried, “’tis a vile decep- 
tion. She never gave you that glove. Thou hast 
found it—stolen it more likely; and, by Heaven! 
I shall take it from thee, and restore it to its 
slandered owner. Even here, in spite of your 
myrmidons shall I do so! Yield it up, Richard 
Searthe! or on the point of my sword 

The threat was left unfinished, or rather unheard : 
for, simultaneous with its utterance, came the action 
—lloltspur raising his naked blade, and rushing 
upon the steel- clad horseman. 

“Seize him!” cried the latter, reing his horse 


"backward to escape the thrust. “ Seize the rebel! 


Kill him, if he resist !”’ 
At the command, half-a-dozen of -the cuirassiers 


spurred their steeds forward to the spot, some 


stretching forth their hands to lay hold upon 
Holtspur, while others aimed at striking him down 
with the butts of their carabines. 

Garth and the Indian had sallied forth to defend 
their master ; who, had it not been for this, would 
perhaps have made a more prolonged resistance. 
But the sight of his two faithful followers, thus 
unnecessarily risking theirlives, caused him suddenly 
to change his mad design ; and, without offering 
further resistance, he surr endered himself into the 
hands of the soldiers who surrounded him. 

“Fast bind the rebel !” cried Scarthe, endeavour- 
ing to conceal his chagrin, at having shown fear 
at Holtspur’s menace, by pouring forth a volley 
of loyal speeches. 

“ Relieve him of his worthless weapon. Tie him 
hand and foot—neck and crop. He is mad, and 
therefore dangerous. Ha! ha! ha! Tight, you 
knaves! tight as a hangman’s neck-tie!” 

The order was obeyed quickly, if not to the 
letter ; and in a few seconds of time Henry Holt- 
spur stood bound, in the midst of his enemies. 

“ Bring forth his horse!” cried Scarthe, in mock- 
ing tones. ‘* The black horseman! ha! ha! ha! 
Let him have one last ride on his boasted steed. 
After that, he shall ride at the King’s expense. 
Ha! ha! ha!” 

The black steed, already saddled by Garth, was 
soon brought round, and led towards the captive. 
There was something significant in the neigh to 
which the horse gave utterance as he approached 
the spot—something mournful: as if he suspected 
that his master was in a position of peril! 

As he was conducted nearer, and at length placed 
side by side, he bent his neck round till his muzzle 
touched his cheek ; while his low, tremulous whim- 
pering proved, as ‘plainly as words could have ex- 
pressed it, that he comprehended all. 

The cuirassier captain had watched the odd and 
affecting incident. Instead of exciting his sym- 
pathy, it only intensified his chagrin. The presence 
of the black steed reminded him, more forcibly 
than ever, of his own humiliating defeat—of which 








aa animal had been more than a little the cause. 
|Searthe hated the horse almost as much as his 
master ! 

“* Now, brave sir!” shouted he, endeavouring, in 
a derisive strain, to drown the unpleasant memories 
which the sieht of the steed had summoned up. 
“Such a distinguished individual must not ride 
bareheaded along the king’s highway. Ho there! 
Bring out his best beaver, ‘and set it jauntily on his 
crown.” 

Three or four of the cuirassiers—who had dis- 
mounted—were proceeding to obey this last order, 
and had already mounted the steps leading up to 
the entrance, when an ejaculation from their com- 
mander caused them to stop, and turn back. 

“* Never mind! ” he cried, as if having changed 
his intention. “ Back to your horses, my lads! 
never mind the hat. I shall go for it myself.” 

The final words of this injunction were rather 
muttered than spoken aloud. It was not intended 
they should be heard. They appeared to be the 
involuntary expression of some secret purpose, 
which had suddenly presented itself to the mind of 
the speaker. 

After giving utterance to them, the cuirassier 
captain leaped silently out of his saddle; and, 
mounting the stone steps, disappeared within the 
dimly-lit interior of the dwelling. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 


Scarthe traversed the entrance-hall with search- 
ing glances, and continued on along the corridor, 
until he stood opposite to the door of an apart- 
ment. It was the library late occupied by the 
conspirators. He knew its situation; and sur- 
mised that he would there find what he sought 
for. 

He was not mistaken. On entering he saw the 
desired object—the hat of Holtspur, hanging upon 
the antlers of a stag fixed in a conspicuous posi- 
tion agaist the w all. 

He c)..tched at the hat, and jerked it down— 
with as much eagerness, as if he feared that some- 
thing might intervene to prevent him. 

It needed no close scrutiny to discover the white 
gauntlet, still in its place beside the panache of 
ostrich feathers ; but, on the next instant, the hat, 
though permitted to retain its plume, was despoiled 
of the love token. 

With a bitter smile upon his pale features, did 
Searthe scan the two gloves, once more brought 
together. Finger by finger, and stitch by stitch 
did he compare them—holding them side by side, 
and up to the window’s light. His smile degene- 
rated into a frown, as, on the completion of the 
analysis, he became convinced, beyond the possi- 
bility of doubting the fact, that the glove taken 
from the hat of ‘Henry Holtspur, and that now 
figuring on his own helmet, were counterparts, and 
Sormed a pair. 

He had entertained a hope, though only a very 
slight one, that he might be mistaken. He could 
indulge in it no longer. The gauntlet, worn by the 
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black horseman, must have once graced the fair 
fingers of Marion Wade! 

‘Has she given it to him? Need I ask the 
uestion P She must have done so, beyond a’ 
doubt. May the fiend fire my soul, if I do not find | 
an opportunity to make her rue the gift!’ | 

Such was the unamiable menace with which | 
Scarthe completed the comparison of the gloves. | 
That, just taken from the hat of Holtspur, was 
transferred to the breast of his doublet. 
and secret was the transfer. 
act should not be observed. 


earden—if there be such a thing about the place. 
if not, take to the 
flowers. 
they be of a deep red colour. 
and be quick about it.” 

The soldier, accustomed to receive orders without 
questioning, hurried out to obey the singular com- 
mand. 

‘* You,” continued Scarthe, addressing the other 
trooper, who had entered with him, ‘‘ you set about 
collecting those papers. Secure that valise. It 
appears to need no further packing. See that it 
be taken to Bulstrode. Search every room in the 
house, and bring out any arms or papers you may 
light upon. You know your work; do it, briskly!*” 

“With like alacrity the second atte: ndant hastened 
to perform the part allotted to him; and Scarthe 
was for the moment left to himself. 

“ T should be more hungry,” muttered he, “ after 
these documents, I see scattered about, were I in 
need of them. No doubt there’s many a traitor’s 
name inseribed on their pages, and enough besides 
to compromise half the squires in the county. 
More than one, I warrant me, through their silent 
testimony, will become entitled to a cheap lodging 
in that grand castle east of Cheap. It’sa sort of 
thing J “don’t mueh relish; though now that I’m 


fields, and procure me some 


Bring them hither 


Quick | y 
It was desirable the | 
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the block ! 


| thing. 
and tie it to this hat. 


into it, I may as well make a wholesale sw eep of | 


these conspiring churls. 
Marmy, I need. no written evidence of their guilt. 
My own oral testimony, conjoined with that of my 
worthy sub, will be sufficient to deprive one—or 
both, if need be—of their heads. So—to the devil 
W ith the documents!” 

As Scarthe said this, he turned scornfully away 
from the table on which the papers were lying. 

“Stay! he exclaimed, the instant after faci ne 
round again, with a look that betokened some sud- 
“ n change in his views; ‘“ Not so fast, Richard 

Scarthe! Not so fast! Who knows that among 
this forest of treasonous ecsidhline , L may not 


ind some flower of epistolary correspondence 
billet-doux. Ha! 





abe, I did not think of it before. 
] LP) 

In the earnestness, with which he proseoten to 
toss over the litter of letters and other documents, 
his hypothetical thought, whatever it was, remained 
unspoken. 


For several minutes he busied himself among | a 


If—if— 


As for Holtspur and Sir | 
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the papers—opening scores of epistles—in the 
"expectation of finding one in a feminine hand, and 


| bearing the signature of “ Marton Wade.”’ 


He was disappointed. No such name was to be 
found among the correspondents of Henry Lolt- 
spur. They were all of the masculine gender—all, 
or nearly all, politicians and conspirators 
Scarthe was about discontinuing his search—for 
he had opened everything in the shape of aletter— 
when a document of more imposing aspect attracted 
his attention. It bore the royal signet upon its 


. | cover. 

“Go!” he commanded, addressing himself to one | 

of the troopers who attended him, “ go into the | 
| 


cried he, as his own 
‘“ What see 
What can his 


“ By the eyes of Argus!’ 
own fell upon the well- known seal: 
I? A letter from the King! 


| Majesty have to communicate to this faithful 
Red ones—no matter what sort, so that | 


subject, I wonder? Zounds! ’tis addressed to 


, | myself!” 


Tae 3 For 
“* ye Captain Scarthe, 
“<< Command: H.M. Royal Cutrassie 7S, 
“© Bulstrode Park, 
“ «Shire of Buckingham.’ 


“The intercepted despatch! Here’s a discovery ! 
Henry Holtspura footpad! In league with one, 
at all’ events—else how should he have become pos- 
sessed of this? So—so! Not a traitor’s, but a 
felon’s death shall he die! The gibbet instead of 
Ha! Mistress Marion Wade! you will 
repent the gift of your pretty glove, when you learn 
that you have bestowed it on a thief! By St. Sul- 
pice! ’twill be a co:nical eclaircissement!” 

“Ho, Withers! You've got the flowers ?”’ 

“T have, captain. They be the best I can find. 
There a’nt nothing but weeds about the old place, 
an’ withered at that.” 

“So much the better: 
withered. 


I want them a trifle 
These will do—colour, shape—just the 
Here! arrange them into a jittle bunch, 
Fix them, as if the clasp 
confined them in their place. Be smart, my man ; 
and make a neat thing of it.’ 

The trooper plied his il with all the plastic 
ingenuity in his power ; and, in a few seconds of 


'time, a somewhat ragged bouquet was arranged, 


| direction of the door, * ‘1 
it on the head of the prisoner; and hark ye, cor- 


| cuously to anyone e Ise, 
1| The trooper, having replied to these confidential 
if there should be one from her! | 


and adjusted on the beaver belonging to the black 
| horseman—in the same place late occupied by the 
| gauntlet. 


“Now!” said Scarthe, making a stride in the 
Take out the hat. Place 


poral! You needn’t let him see the transformation 
that has been made, nor need you show it conspi- 
You understand me.’’ 


commands with a nod and a knowing look, hur- 
ried on out of the house, with the ‘intention of 
executing them. 

Stubbs, in charge of the guard outside, had 
_ already mounted the prisoner on horseback ; where, 
with hands fast bound, and, for additional security, 
tied to the croup of his own saddle,—his ankles 
also lashed to the stirrup leathers, ‘and a steel- 
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clad cuirassier, with drawn sword, on each side of 


him—he looked like a captive left without the | 


slightest chance of escape. 

Even thus ignominiously pinioned, no air of the 
felon had he. His head, though bare, was not 
bowed ; but held proudly erect, without swagger, 
and with that air of tranquil indifference which 
distinguishes the true cavalier, even in captivity, 
His rough, and somewhat vagabond captors, could 
not help admiring that heroic courage; of which, 
but a few days before, they had witnessed such 
splendid proof. 

“What a pity,” whispered one, ‘he’s not on our 
side! He’d make a noble officer of cuirassiers !” 

“ Help Master Holtspur to his hat! tauntingly 
commanded Scarthe, as he clambered upon his own 
steed. ‘The wind must not be permitted to toss 
those ringlets too rudely. How becoming they 
will be upon the block!) Ha! ha! ha!” 

As commanded, the hat} was set upon the pri- 
soner’s crown. 

The “forward,” brayed out by the bugle,” 
drowned the satirical laugh of the leader ; while 
the troop, in files of two, with Scarthe at its head, 
Stubbs in the rear, and Holtspur near the centre, 
moved slowly across the lawn—leaving the mansion 
of Stone Dean without a master! 





CHAPTER LXVII. 


On that same night, when all the world—or at 
least that portion of it belonging to the shire of 
Bucks—seemed to be stirring, Marion Wade, and 
her cousin Lora Lovelace, were sleeping together. 

It had not been their custom to do so: for 
each had her separate chamber; but an event had 
occurred making it desirable that, on that parti- 
cular night, they should share the same apartment 
and the same bed. To speak exactly, more than 
one event had guided them to this inclination— 
which was mutually agreeable. Lora required the 
confidence of her cousin—older than herself—and 
her counsel, as well, in a matter so serious as to 
demand the privacy of a sleeping apartment. 

Two events had happened to her on the day 
preceding, both of which ealled for the interposi- 
tion of a friend. They were matters too weighty 
to be borne by a single bosom. 

They were somewhat similar in character—indeed 
altogether so: both being avowals of love, ending in 
offers of marriage. 

There was, however, a considerable dissimilarity 
in the individuals from whom tender declarations 
had proceeded. One was her own cousin— Walter 
Wade—the other, it is scarce necessary to say, 
being Cornet Stubbs. 

Lora had not hesitated as to the reply she should 
make to either. It was not for that she was seek- 
ing the counsel of her cousin. The answers had 
been given frankly and freely—on the same instant 
with the asking. To Walter an affirmative; to 
Stubbs a negative—if not indignant, at least sufli- 
ciently final and emphatic. 

That point had been settled before the sun wen; 

















down; and Marion’s advice was only sought in 
order that the little Lora—her junior in years, as 
well as womanly experience—might become better 
acquainted with the details relating to that most 
important ceremony of a woman’s life—the nuptial. 

Alas, for Lora! her cousin proved but a poor 
counsellor. Instead of giving advice, Marion 
needed rather to receive it; and it was from a 
vague hope that Lora might suggest some scheme 
to alleviate her own unpleasant reflections, that 
she had so gladly consented to the proposal of their 
passing the night together. 

What had occurred to disquiet the thoughts of 
Marion Wade? 

Nothing—at least nothing but what is known 
already ; and from that, some may think she should 
have been very happy. She had met the man she 
loved—had heard from his own lips the assurance 
that her love was reciprocated—heard it in pas- 
sionate speech, sealed and confirmed by fervent 
kiss, and close rapturous embrace. 

What more wanted she to confirm her in the 
supremest happiness that can be enjoyed, outside 
the limits of Elysium ? 

And yet Marion Wade was far from being 
happy! ° 

What was the cause of her disquietude ? 

Had aught arisen to make her jealous? Did 
she doubt the fidelity of her lover? 

A simple negative will serve as the answer to both 
questions. She felt neither jealousy, nor doubt. 

The mind of Marion Wade was not easily swayed 
by such influences. Partly from a sense of self 
rectitude ; partly from an innate knowledge of her 
own beauty—for she could not help knowing that 
she was beautiful—and the power consequent on 
such a possession, hers was not a love to succumb 
readily to suspicion. Previous to that interview 
with her lover—the first and last properly deserv- 
ing the name—she had yielded a little to this un- 
pleasant emotion. But that was while she was 
still uncertain of Holtspur’s love—before she had 
heard its self-declaration—before she had listened 
to his vows plighted in words, with all the earnest 
of eternal truth. 

Since that hour no doubt had ever crossed her 
mind. Suspicion she would have scorned as a 
guilty thing. She had given her own heart away— 
her heart and soul—wholly, and without reserve ; 
and she had no other belief than that she had re- 
ceived the heart of Henry Holtspur in return. 

Her unhappiness sprung from a different cause 
—or rather causes: for she had three sources of 
disquietude. 

The first was a consciousness of having acted 
wrongly—of having failed in filial duty; and toa 
parent whose generous indulgence caused the 
dereliction to be all the more keenly felt. 

The second was a sense of having transgressed 


the laws of social life—the unwritten, but well 


understood statutes of that high-class society, in 
which the Wades had lived and moved since the 
Conquest—and in all likelihood long before that 
hackneyed era of historic celebrity. 
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To have challenged the acquaintance of a stranger 
—perhaps an adventurer—perhaps a vagabond— 
ah! more than challenged his acquaintance—pro- 
voked the most powerful passion of his soul— 
thrown down the gauntlet to hin—token of love as 
of war—when did ever Wade—a female Wade— 
commit such an indiscretion ? 

It was a bold act—even for the bold and beauti- 
ful Marion. No wonder it w 
arriere pensée, slightly unpleasant. 

These two causes of her discomfort were definite 
—though perhaps least regarded. 

There was a third, as we have said; which, 
though more vague, was the one that gave her the 
greatest uneasiness, It pointed to peril—the peri! 
of her lover. 

The daughter of Sir Marmaduke Wade was not 
indifferent to the events of the time—nor yet to its 
opinions. Though separated from the Court—and 
well that she was so—she 


trickery and corruption. In the elevated circle, 


by w hich she was surrounded, these were but the | 


topics of daily converse ; and from the mode rate, 
yet liberal, views held by her father, she had fre- 

quent opportunities of hearing both sides of the 
question. A soul highly sifted as hers—could not 
fail to discern the truth ; and, long before that 
time, she had imbibed a love for true liberty in its 
re publican form —a loathing for the effete free- 
dom to be enjoyed under the rule of aking. In 
political light she was far in advance-of her fathe oY 

and more than once had her counsel guided his 
wavering resolyes—influencing him, perhaps, more 
than the late outrage of which he had been the ob- 
ject, to that determination to which he had at last 
yielded himself—to declare for Parliament and 
people. 

Marion had been gratified by the event—joyed 
to see her father surrendering to the exigencies of 
the times, and becoming one of the popular party 
that had long owned her admiration. 

A heart thus attuned could not fail to perceive 
in Henry Holtspur its hero—its immaculate idol ; 
and such to the mind of Marion Wade did he seem. 
Differing from all the men she had ever known— 
unlike them in motiy es, action, and aspect—in joys 
and griefs, passions and pow ers—contrasting with 
those crawling sycophants—pseudo-cav aliers who 
wore long love- locks, and prated eternally of Court 
and King, in him she beheld the type of a heroic 
man, worthy of woman’s love—of woman’s worship. 

She saw, and worshipped ! 

Notw ithstanding the fervour of her admiration, 
she did not believe him immortal ; nor yet invulner- 
shle. He was subjected to the laws of hun nanity— 
not its frailties, thought she, but its dangers. 

She suspected that his life was in peril. She 
suspected it, from the rumours, that from time to 
time had reached her—of his bold, almost reck- 
less, bearing on matters inimical to the Court. 
Only in whispe rs had she heard these 4 

previous to the day of the /fé/e in her father 
p ark ; but then had she listened to that loud pro 


clamattion from his own lips whe n rite, ia; upon | 


Scarthe, he had cried out * For the people!” 


She peed “him for that 
done so before hearing it ; 
him more. 

“ Lora!’ said she, while both were in the act of 
disrobing themselves,” you ought to be very happy. 
What a fortunate little creature you are |” 


“Why, Marion? ” 








speech; but she had 
and she could not love 





| 
was succeeded by an 


was not ignorant of its | 


“To be admired by so many ; and especially by 
the man you yourself admire.”’ 
| “Dear me! If that be all, Iam contented. So 
should you Marion, for the same reason. If I’m 
admired by many, all the world pays homage to you. 
For my part, I don’ t want the world to be in love 
with me—only one.’ 

“ And that’s Walter. Well, I think you're right, 
coz. Like you, I should never care to bea coquette. 
One heart well satisfies me. One lover.” 

“ And that’s Henry Holtspur !” 

‘¢ You know too much, child, for me to deny it.’ 

“ But why should I be happier than you? You’ve 
got your cavalier as well as I; who loves you no 
doubt as much as Walter does me; and whom you 
_love—I dare say, though I can’t be certain of that 
—as much as I love Walter. What then, Marion ?”’ 

“Ah, Lora! your lover is sure—safe—certain to 
become yours for life. Aline ts doubtful, and in 
danger.’ 

« Doubtful | ! How mean you, Marion ?” 
| ‘Suppose my tather refuses to acknowledge him 
—then y 

“Then I know what his daughter would do.”’ 

“What would she do?” 

“Run away with him ;—I don’t mean with the 
venerable parent—the knight, but with the lover— 
the black horseman. By the way, what a romantic 
thing it would be to be abducted on that splendid 





steed! Troth, Marion! I quite envy you the 
chance.”’ 
“Vor shame, you silly child! Don’t talk in 


1)? 


such a foolish fashion! 

Marion coloured slightly as she uttered the ad- 
monition. ‘The thought was not new to her. She 
had entertained it more than once ; and it was just 
forthis reason she did not desire her cousin to 
dwell upon it even in jest. With her it had been 
considered in serious earnest; and might be again 
—if Sir Marmaduke should prove intractable. 

‘But you spoke of danger?” said Lora, chang- 
ing the subject . “© What danger ?” 

“Hush!” exclaimed Marion, suddenly starting 
back from the mirror, with he r long yellow hair 
sweeping like sunbeams over her snow-white 
shoulders ; “ Did you not hear something ?” 

‘The wind fr” 

“No! it was not the wind. There is no wind; 
though, indeed, it’s dark enough for a storm. | 
fancied I heard horses going along the gravel-walk. 
Extinguish the light, Lora, so that I may steal up 
to the window and see.” ‘ 

Lora extended her pretty lips close up to the 
eandle, and blew it out. 
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She couldsee nothing. Thenight was dark as pitch. 

She listened all the more attentively—her hear- 
ing sharpened by the idea of some danger to her 
lover—of which, during all that day, she had been 
suffering from a vague presentiment. 

Sure enough, she had heard the hoof-strokes of 
horses on the gravelled walk, for she now heard 
them again, not so loud as before, and each instant 
becoming more indistinct. 

This time Lora heard them too. 

It might be colts straying from the pasture of 
the park; but the measured fall of their feet, and 
‘an occasional clinking of shod hoofs, proclaimed 
them—even to the inexperienced ears that were 
listening—to be horses guided and ridden. 

“Some one going out. Who can it be at tnis 
hour of the night rr 





Tis nearly twelve ! 

“Quite twelve, I should think,” answered Lora. 
“That game of lansquenet kept us so long. It 
was half-past eleven before we were through with 
it. Who should be going abroad so late, 1 wonder ?” 

Both maidens stood in the embayment of the 
window—endeavouring, with their glances, to pene- 
trate the darkness without. 

The attempt would have been vain, had the ob- 
scurity continued; but at that instant a vivid 
flash of lightning, shooting athwart the sky, illumi- 
nated the lawn; and the park became visible to the 
utmost limit of its palings. 

The window of Marion’s bedchamber opened 
upon the avenue leading out to the west. Near 
a spot, to her suggestive of pleasant memories, 
she now beheld, by the blaze of the electric brand, 
a sight that added to her uneasiness. 

Two horsemen, both heavily cloaked, were riding 
down the avenue—their backs turned towards the 
house, as if they had just taken their departure 
from it. They looked not round. Had they done 
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CHAPTER LXVIITI. 

The lamp that had been so opportunely extin- 
guished was not re-lit. The cousins, groping their 
ri | through the darkness, betook themselves to 

ed. 

What else could they do! Even though what 
they had seen might forbode danger to some one, 
what power had they to avert it ? 

Had there been a certainty of danger, it is true, 
—and to him who was the chief subject of her 
apprehensions,— Marion Wade would not have gone 
tranquilly to sleep. 

Neither did she as it was: for, although the 
midnight excursion of the cuirassier captain and his 
cornet might have no serious signification, yet, 
coupled with the presentiment from which ‘she 
already suffered, she could not help fancying that 
it had, in this light. 

The hour was too late for an adventure, either of 
gaiety or gallantry—in a rural neighbourhood, 
where all the world—even the wicked—should have 
long ago retired to rest. 

for more than an hour the cousins lay side by 
side; conferring on the incident that had so un- 
expectedly arisen. Of other confidences they had 
already unbosomed themselves — though much of 
what they intended to have said remained unspoken : 
from the distraction caused to their thoughts by 
this new theme. 

Both were perplexed,—alike unable to discover 
an explanation of the mysterious movement of 
Scarthe and his cornet. 

After more than an hour spent in shaping con- 
jectures, and building hypotheses, they had arrived 
no nearer to a rational belief, than when com- 
mencing their speculation, on the subject. 

Finaliy, Lora Lovelace, less interested in the 





so, at that moment, they might have beheld a 
tableau capable of attracting them back. 
In a wide-bayed window, whose low cill and 


slight mullions scarce offered concealment to their 


forms, were two beautiful maidens—lovely virgins 


event or its consequences, laid her head compla- 
| cently on the pillow and dropped off into a sleep, 
_ determined, no doubt, to dream of Walter. 

For Marion Wade there was no such solace—no 
rest for her that night, with the image of Henry 


—robed in the negligent costume of night—their | Holtspur hovering over her heart; and her bosom 


heads close together, and their nude arms mutually 


encircling one another’s shoulders, white as the | 


cambrie chemisettes draped carelessly over them. 


| filled with vague apprehensions as to his safety. 
She did not try to sleep. She did not even keep 
to her couch ; but stealing gently from the side of 


Only for an instant was this provoking tableau | her unconscious cousin, she went once more to the 


exhibited. 
view, or like a picture falling back out of its frame, 


did it disappear from the sight, leaving in its place 
only the blank vitreous sheen of the cold case- 


ment. 
Abashed by that unexpected exposure 
it was only 





had ceased to flicker against the glass. 


Sudden, as was their retreating movement, before 
making it, they had recognized the two cloaked 
horsemen who were holding their way along the 


avenue. 
‘“Searthe 
“Stubbs !’ 


exclaimed Marion. 
ejaculated Lora. 


Sudden as the recession of a dissolving 


though 
y to the eye of heaven—the chaste 
maidens had simultaneously receded from the 
window—before the rude glare that startled them 


window. ‘There, crouching in its embayment—her 
| form shrouded by the silken tapestry—she remained 
2 7 _ . . ¢ 
for long hours, eagerly listening to every sound— 
_ listening to the rain, as it plashed heavily on roof, 
| terrace, and trees—watching the lightning’s flash 
_—straining her eyes, while it glared, adown that 
long arcade between the chestnuts, that indicated 
the avenue by which the nocturnal excursionists 
might be expected to reappear. 
Her vigil was not unrewarded. They came 
ale snot -hey ‘art 
back at length—as they had gone—Scarthe and 
| Stubbs, together and by themselves. 
| “Thank Heaven!” muttered Marion, as she 
| 
| 
| 





eaught sight of the two forms returning up the 
avenue, and saw that they were alone. “ Thank 
| Heaven! that thetr errand, whatever it may have 
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been, is ended. 
him !” 

Holding the curtain, so as to screen her form 
she stayed in the window until the two horsemen | 
had ridden under the wall. But the darkness, still 
impenetrable except when the lightning played, | 
prevented observation; and she only knew by the 
sound of their horses’ hoofs, that they had passea 
under her window towards the rear of the mansion, 
and ridden into the courtyard—whose heavy gate 
she heard closing behind them. 

Then, and not till then, did she consent to sur- 
render herself to that god, puissant as love itself; 
and gently stretching her white limbs alongside 
those of Lora, she entered upon the enjoyment of 
al slumber—perhaps not so innocent, as that of her 
unconscious cousin, but equally profound. 

So profound was it, that the hoof-strokes of a 


I hope it had no reference to. 
| 
» | 





single horse, heard half an hour afterw ards—pass- 
ing over the same path traversed by Scarthe and 
his subaltern—did not awake her; neither did the 
trampling of thirty steeds, ridden by the same 
number of steel-clad cuirassiers, with tinkling 
spurs and clinking sabres, as several hours after 
they rode past under the casement of her chamber, 
taking?their departure from the park. . . . . 

It was after day-break when Marion Wade awoke 
from her prolonged slumber. Then only on hearing 
noises without, that might have aroused even the 
heaviest sleeper: the bra Lying of a bugle—the 
startling word of command loudly pronounced—the 
shrill neighing of steeds—in short, all those sounds 
that indicate the proximity of a cohort of cavalry. 

Marion sprang from her couch; her cousin close 
following her example. 

They stood trembling in the middle of the room. 
Modesty forbade a nearer approach to the window ; 
and yet curiosity—in the mind of Marion—a far 
stronger sentiment, urged them towards it. 

Only for an instant did Marion waver. The 
presentiment was upon her—now, more impressive 
than ever. She could not resist it; and, snatching 
the first garment that came within reach—a scart 
it chaneed to be—she threw it around her shoulders, 
already enrobed in her ample chevelure of golden 
hair; and silently glided into the embayment of 
the window. 

Not long stayed she there. The terrible tableau, 


tracting her daring reconnoisance. 

A squadron of cuirassiers, formed in line, the 
heads of their horses turned towards the window, 
on the right Hank, their captain, Richard Scarthe— 
on the lett, his subaltern, Stubbs—this the spectacle 
presented to her view. 

In the eentre—and there alone dwelt the eyes of 
arion Wade—was a man mounted upon a coal- 
black horse—cons spicuous above all the rest for 
his noble mien and proud bearing—but, alas ! con- 
spicuous also as a prisoner ! 

_ It needed no scrutiny to tell who he was—at 

feast on the part of | Marion Wade. With her, a 
ingle glance was sufficient for the recognition of 
Henry Holtspur. 
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The long look she gave was scarce one of inquiry. 
Its design was not to identify the prisoner. It was 
not directed either upon his figure, or his face ; but 
upon a tiny spray of withered red blossoms ‘that 
| hung drooping over the brim of his beaver. 

The look of chagrin with which these tokens 
were regarded by Marion Wade, changed to one 
of absolute anguish—as her eye fell upon the brown 
but beautiful face of a young girl, seen standing in 
the back-ground, and whose crimson cloak, and 
gipsy features, proclaimed her the daughter of 
Dancey, the deer-stealer ! 

Marion Wade receded from the window with as 
much suddenness, as when, some hours before, her 
modesty had taken alarm at the exposing- flash of 
the electric light. 

Far different, however, was now the style of her 
retreat. She fell fainting upon the floor! 


(To be continued.) 


A NEW CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF 
THE PEOPLE. 
r JouN PLUMMER. 





WueEwn shall we possess a true History of the 
People—not 2 mere record of royal intrigues, 
diplomatic quarrels, wars, and the like, but a history 
wherein due prominence shall be given to the 
numerous efforts so hopefully and so manfully 
made, at various times, by the industrial classes of 
this kingdom for the purpose of ameliorating their 
social condition? We are continually being re- 
minded of the many defects and shortcomings 
exhibited by them as a body; but, while admitting 
that they are not unfrequently euilty of indiscreet, 
and even culpable misbehaviour, for which no 
excuse can be offered, yet we should like to hear a 
little more respecting the other side of the question. 
If we reflect on the rapid progress made, during 
the last thirty or’forty years, by the working 
classes in nearly everything connected with what 
is termed “ social science,” we shall find much that 
is both gratifying and instructive, as well as en- 
couraging, especially if we take into consideration 
the many difficulties, both political and social, with 


| which the working classes have repeatedly hs ad to 


that came under her r gaze, prevented her from pro- | contend. 


| once ill-concealed dislike and distrust exhibited by 


Not only have the Vv had to oppose the 


the gove rning classes, but also to combat and over- 
come the narrow-minded prejudices and lamentable 
ignorance displayed by many of their own order; 


| and our knowle dge of the nature of the nume rous 


obstacles which have thus been successfully sur- 
mounted, tends to prove the truth of the assertion 
that in the later history of the people there is 
much which may safely be commended, as well as 
much that deserves our severest re probation. But, 


| even when considering the latter, we must not fail 


to bear in mind that, until a comparatively recent 
period, the working classes possessed few re ally 
impartial and judicious friends whose sensible 


counsels could be placed in opposition to the evil 
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teachings of clever but unprincipled densingiies. 
The character of Jack Cade, as delineated by our 
great Dramatist, has more than once been paral- 
leled during the present century, but, fortunately, 
with different results to those produced by the 
mischievous influence of the Kentish leader. 

Who could have imagined, twenty or thirty 
years since, or even so ‘recently as 1848, that a 
time would come when, in this country, hundreds 
of factories should be closed, and the thousands of 
workers usually employed in them deprived for 
many long weary months of the means of obtaining 

a livelihood, yet no attempt be made at renewing 
the terrible scenes of frenzied mob-violence, mill- 
burnings, machine-breaking, senseless rioting, and 
sedition, which formerly were the invariable accom- 
paniments of an industrial crisis on a large scale. 
Yet the present state of Lancashire shows ‘that the 
hopes of the friends of social progress are not 
entirely a dream, and that the efforts of recent 
years have not been made wholly in vain. If we 
were to allow our minds to be biassed by argu- 
ments employed by the Tory newspapers of thirty 
years since, we should naturally believe the working 


classes to be a body of people whom none could 
trust; who detested the least appearance of 
restraint, however necessary ; who nourished a 


fierce and vindictive hatred against all who were a 
little better off than themselves; and who were 
continually bent upon asserting the supremacy of 
the ‘‘mob” in all things connected with the 
government of the nation, although,§in so doing, 
they might occasion the downfall of all that was 
good and worthy of retention in our political 
system. Nor were the Radicals a whit bebind- 
hand in taking up the gauntlet thus cast down by 
their opponents. The aspersions thrown upon the 
character of the people, as a body, were met by 
counter-charges, in which the “upper ten thou- 
sand’’ were accused of being a set of harpies, 
fattening themselves on the riches produced trom 
the high-taxed bread of the wealth-producers, and 
regarding the working classes pretty much in the 
same light that a South American cotton-grower 
would view the helpless slaves on his plantation. 
Class hatreds and jealousies ruled the day, and the 
man would have been deemed insane who should 
have ventured to predict that, before forty, or even 
thirty, years had passed away, a change w ould come 
over the spirit of the nation, and ‘that rich and 
poor would no longer regard each other with the 
malignant and de sadly hostility of old. Yet so it is. 
A new geueration has sprung up, who only know 
from the pages of modern history the terrible 
nature of the struggles in which so many of their 
yet living fathers were actively engaged, and which 

tended to east an imperishable halo around the 
memory of such men as Henry, Lord Brougham. 
It was in the days of our fathers that the battles 
on behalf of afree and unstamped press took place, 
and when such a poct as James Montgomery was 
sent to prison ona politic al charge which would 
be indignantly scouted at the present day. Then 
it was that the ster l, im passione d muse of Ebenezer 
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Elliott hurled dart after dart of bitter scorn wa 
withering sarcasm against those who opposed 
the political emancipation of the people, or the 
removal of the unjust taxes from corn. Then 
it was that, in the lone dark hours of the night, 
pikes and other weapons were secretly made and 
sharpened, and fire-balls prepared, by pale-featured 
and desperate men, in gloomy anticipation of the 
expected struggle between the two antagonistic 
classes of the community. Then it was that thou- 
sands of stern and resolute men—the very flower 
of English industrial life—kneeled down under the 
broad canopy of heaven, and solemnly took the 
oath of devotion to the cause of the people; and 
then it was that, from one end of the land to the 
other, a low and fearful whisper went forth that 
the iron-hearted men of the north were preparin 

to march on to the metropolis, and that the military 
were engaged in cleaning cannon and rough. 
sharpening swords, in expectation of a desperate 
and hand-to-hand conflict with an enraged people. 
No wonder that many a female face was blanched 
with terror, that hearts in the Court of St. James 
throbbed more quickly, or that even the stern, 
inflexible nature of the Iron Duke should quail at 
the prospect of the approaching storm. 

How the crisis of 1831, and, later still, that of 
1842, were passed, we all know ; but few of us 
seem to be fully aware of the indirect agencies set 
in motion by the political and fiscal changes thus 
happily accomplished. This leads us to inquire as 
to what were the causes which have conduced to 
bring about this remarkable alteration of political 
and social feeling, which has been manifested 
amongst the various classes of the community. 
The people are the same, our institutions are 
nearly the same, the country is the same, and 
the relations of capital and labour are the same. 
What, then, zs the cause of the change to 
which we have adverted? It is the gradual 
development of a spirit of self-help amongst 
the industrial classes. They are learning the 
secret of their true strength and power. Instead 
of denouncing and being denounced, they are 
learning to respect and to “be respected. With the 
passing of the Reform Bill and the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws, all the working-class talent, ability, 
thought, and powers of expression, which had 
formerly been developed, fostered, and concentrated 
in connection with those measures, found new 
fields of action. The inherent sense of justice 
characteristic of the English nation, led the more 
thoughtful and intelligent of the working classes 
to investigate the nature of the evils which 
afflicted them, and, if possible, to provide a remedy 
for the same. Henceforth, a new chapter was 
opened in the history of the eople. Hitherto, 
they had always looked to the legislature to rectify 
the various deficiencies of their social system, and 
with the usual results of failure; but now they 
were to look to themselves for the accomplishment 
of their aims. The gradual spread of cheap litera- 
ture tended to render them familiar with the 
history of the past; and they learned the mora: 
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taught by the history of Greek and Roman demo- | 
cracy, that the fullest measure of political emancipa- | 
tion cannot ensure the welfare, happiness, and | 
prosperity of a people, unless accompanied by a | 
corresponding amount of self-reform. Hence, the | 
origin and extension of Temperance Societies, Co- 
operative Associations, Land and Building Societies, 
Free Libraries, and similar organisations, which | 
have all taken their rise amongst the working 
classes themselves. Superficial observers are too 
apt to sneer at the progress made by the Tremrr- 
RANCE MovrEMENT in this country; but, while 
admitting that many of its supporters are extreme, 
nay, even intolerant and fanatical in their opinions, 
still the broad fact remains that it is essentially 
a working-class movement for the removal of a 
working-class evil. When it is remembered that 
the returns of 1862 show an amount of nearly 
twenty-seven millions raised on intoxicating articles, 
we may form a faint idea of the enormous sums 
expended by the working classes in what is cer- 
tainly not necessary to their health or welfare. 
No one who is thoroughly acquainted with their 
habits can question the fact that intemperance is 
the one great evil of the working classes, and that 
until it is lessened the progress of all social reforms 
must be seriously impeded. There exists much 
difference of opinion respecting the best mode of 
meeting the evil; but it must be presumed that, 
considering they are the greatest sufferers, the 
working classes themselves are the fittest to pro- 
nounce an opinion on the subject, and there exists 
little doubt as to what that opinion really is. If 
every man and woman belonging to the working 
classes in this country were polled, there would 
appear an overwhelming majority in favour of the 
suppression of beer-shops and public-houses. This 
is no conclusion drawn from the arguments of 
eloquent partisans, but is based upon actual ex- 
perience and knowledge of working-class life. The 
working classes know the terrible nature of the 
evil which afflicts them, but as yet the great 
majority have not acquired the moral courage to 
withstand the temptations to which they are ex- 
posed. They must either become abstainers, or 
the public-houses must be suppressed. Unfor- 
tunately, the more that the people determine to 
be sober, the more the public-houses increase their 
attractions for the purpose of counteracting those 
praiseworthy resolves; hence the rise of such 
places as Canterbury Hall, and similar music and 
drinking saloons, both in the metropolis and the 
provinces. 

If we only consider the vast sums annually 
expended by the working classes of this country in 
intoxicating drinks, and the fearful amount of 
pauperism, vice, crime, and misery thereby occa- 
sioned, we shall begin to perceive the immense | 
importance of the Temperance societies now exist- | 
ing—an importance which is greatly increased by | 
the fact that they are formed and maintained by 


members belonging almost entirely to the working 
Classes, 


hey are teaching people how to save, but how 
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to expend needed illustration by another agency— 
that of Co-opERATION. When Mr. John Stuart 
Mill stated, several years since, that “it would 
have been an excellent thing to have ascertained 
whether any great industrial enterprise—a manu- 
factory for example—could be successfully carried 
en on this principle,’’ he little deemed that the 
experiment had actually commenced. Yet such 
was the case. A few poor working men of Roch- 
dale had begun to attempt the solution of the 
vexed question—and who shall say that they have 
failed? The history of the Rochdale Pioneers 
shows what English working men can do in the 
teeth of opposition and without any assistance 
from the legislature. Step by step they have pro- 
eressed upwards ; and now, according to the Report 
dated June 30, 1863, the Rochdale Equitable 
Pioneers’ Society numbers 2,630 members, pos- 
sessing a capital of £42,349! The amount of cash 
received during the quarter for goods sold, was 
£37,844, the profit on which was £4,677, which, 
after paying interest on shares, depreciating fixed 
stock account, and applying 27 per cent. to the 
education and library fund, gave 2s. 4d. in the 
pound to the members on the amount of their 
purchases. Besides this society, there are also the 
corn-mill, manufacturing, and building associations, 
each independent of the other, but possessing an 
aggregate capital of £119,000. The value of these 
associations to the working classes may be esti- 
mated from the fact that in Lancashire, where they 
are most numerous, the amount of money with- 
drawn is very considerable. There are ninety- 
eight known co-operative societies in Lancashire, 
and nearly every one of these had to bear a very 
heavy strain on their resources, by reason of the 
widely-spread amount of destitution which prevailed 
in all directions. At Rochdale, the amount with- 
drawn during 1862 from the Equitable Pioneers 
Society was £22,027 against £6,321 invested; 
while from the Corn-mill Society the amount 
withdrawn was £13,732 against £5,437 invested. 
These withdrawals do not affect the stability of a 
single society, so long as sufficient capital remains 
to carry on trading operations. At the same time, 
they reveal a new phase of industrial life. The 
sums withdrawn had been carefully saved by the 
co-operators during the time of prosperity, and 
have tended to preserve them, in the hour of 
adversity, from becoming dependent on their 
fellow-creatures for relief. There are many cases 
of people who have passed through the ordeal of 
the last two years, and retained their sense of 
independence uninjured, by means of the savings 
which they had invested in the co-operative socie- 
ties. All honour to such men. They make their 
country proud to own them, and go far towards 
solving the problem of the future. Such has been 
the vast amount of assistance rendered to the 
operatives during the distress by the Lancashire 
co-operative societies, that there is every proba- 
bility, if not certainty, that the revival of prosperity 
in Lancashire will be attended with an unprece- 
dented increase in their number. ‘ 
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‘wonder, with these results before them, that the 
‘agitator, ‘and applying themselves to the working 


‘to other things besides mere buying and selling. 
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classes are beginuing to ascertain their real value ; 
and when once the principle shall be properly 
established amongst the people, it will become 
impossible to predict a limit to their power and 
influence. Already the various societies now in 
existence are forming a kind of federation, for the 
purpose of buying the articles required by them at 
first hand in the principal markets of the world! 
When it is considered that the amount paid during 
1862 by the co-operative societies of England and 
Wales, for articles to be re-sold to their customers, 
was more than two millions sterling, the magnitude 
of the projected enterprise becomes apparent. No 


more thoughtful of the working classes seem bent 
on taking the wind out of the sails of the political 


out of the principles of co-operation. 
They are beginning to discover its applicability 


At Manchester, Preston, Blackburn, and other 
places, several of the unemployed operatives, de- 
sparing of any immediate change for the better, 
have started ‘Co- -operative Emigration Societies ; 

which receive subscriptions of one penny and 
upwards weekly, and, as a suflicient sum is formed, 
ballot for those who are to proceed abroad to the 
colonies, the successful candidates entering into 
bonds to repay the sums advanced to them. This 
is, considering the poverty of the members, a slow 
process, per ha aps too slow for success ; but the very 
fact that,in the midst of their destitution, the 
unemployed should exhibit such a spirit of self- 
reliance, speaks volumes in their favour. But the 
movement is not confined to the manufacturing 
districts. At Clipstone, in Northamptonshire, a 
village inhabited principally by agricultural labour- 
ers, a co-operative society has been successfully 
worked for some time, and other villages are pre- 
paring to emulate its example. The more that the 
working classes understand the principle, the more 
extensively will they avail themselves of it. The 
example of the Rochdale cotton manufacturing 
company, which is, in these days of closed mills, 
actually working full time, goes a considerable 
way towards settling the question whether such 
undertakings are within the power and means of 
the w orking classes. If the past experience of the 
Rochdale Co-operative Cotton Manufacturing Com- 
pany may serve as a guide, we should unhesi- 
tatingly say that they are, providing the executive 
consists of competent persons. It is not improba- 
ble that within the next few years we shall behold 
farming, colliery, and other operations carried on on 
the co-operative principle. This is the more likely, 
because the more. intelligent and acute of the 
working-class leaders are beginning to perceive that 
strikes, as gencrally conducted, are a huge mistake, 
and that the capital wasted in their maintenance 





could be more profitably and advantageously 

i date in co- operative concerns. Strikes gene- 
rally tend to place the labourers for a time at the 
merey of the capitalists. 
produce the reverse. 
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it is the haontades of the earking of the co- 
operative principle which has induced the members 
of a provident society, known by the name of “ The 
Foresters,’ to attempt one of the most gigantic 
schemes ever"made by any portion of the commu- 
nity, for achieving their complete independence of 
the poor laws. By virtue of a fixed annual pay- 
ment of two shillings per annum, every member of 
the Order is to be entitled, as a matter of right, not 
of charity, to claim, at the age of sixty, to be 
admitted, without the formality of election, into 
the * asylum,” that is, to receive lodging rent free, 
firing and light, and an annuity for life of six 
shillings per week. These advantages are likewise 
to be extended to any member who may chance to 
become incapacitated for any employment, by reason 
of blindness, paralysis, or other infirmities. Several 
other advantages are also mentioned, but the fore- 
going will serve to show their tendency. There is 
no reason to doubt the ultimate success of such a 
scheme, although at present the amount to be paid 
yearly is too small, but that, of course, is a matter 
which will be set right as experience is gained. 
Still, the whole amount invested in co-operative and 
F riendly Societies bears but a very small proportion 
to that expended on beer and gin by the working- 
classes. But it must be remembered, that we, as 
yet, only behold the infancy of the new social 
movements, which under the names of Temperance 
and Co-operation represent the principles of sel/- 
reform and self-help. It will be a great day for 
this country when the industrial classes shall 
become fully aware of the importance of these two 
principles as regards their own interests, and shall, 
as a body, resolve to act upon the same. Nothing 
recorded in history would equal the magnitude of 
such a change, which would be a social revolution 
of the most enduring nature; but it is to be feared 
that many years must elapse before this result can be 
obtained. The effects of the misrule and neglected 
social education of centuries are not to be effaced in 
a few years. Time, patience, and perseverance, are 
required; yet we may be spared for thinking of 
what the working classes might become, if they 
could only learn to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages which lie within their grasp. If, instead of 
expending millions of pounds annually on beer and 
gin, they would save the money, and, by means of 
the principles of co-operation, employ the capital 
thus rescued from the gripe of the publican, a 

mighty change would take place in their condition. 
Without striking a blow, without sacrificing a life, 
and without infringing a single legislative enact- 
ment, the working classes might accomplish the 
most stupendous political and social revolution that 
the world ever beheld. They would possess a 
power far exceeding that of any aristocracy ; they 
might possess their own palaces, parks, and gardens, 
they might be independent of the poor-laws, and 
be ‘better clothed, housed, and fed, if they would 


only learn to use aright the immense sums now 
annually, nay, daily, squandered in beer and gin. 
Co-operation tends to | 


' been born and reared amongst the working classes, 


This fact is so clear, especially to those who have 
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THE 


that it is a matter for surprise that it should ever 
have been disputed; but it only renders it more 
imperative on those who are acquainted with the 
habits of the working classes, to speak out more 
manfully and more plainly than ever. The people 
have placed their feet on the first round of the 
ladder, and, although it may be years before they 
reach the top, the time wild come when, freed 
from the world-old prejudices of the past, and ani- 


mated by earnest faith in the future, they shall | 


strive to become the living exposition of that 
Divine command which bids us to love our neigh- 
bours as ourselves. 








CHRISTMAS. 


. coemenenaatemtinl 


* Then is the time when the grey old man 

Leaps back to the days of youth ; 

When brows and eyes bear no disguise, 
But flush and gleam with truth. 

Oh ! then is the time when the soul exults, 
And seems right heavenward turning ; 

When we love and bless the hands we press, 
While the Christmas log is burning.” 

ELIzA OvoKk. 


ONCE more we stand on the threshold of Christ- 


mas! The spring, with its young buds, the summer, 
with its radiant flowers, and the autumn, with its 
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| WRITTEN IN A COPY OF WORDSWORTH’S POEMS PRESENTED TO 


golden shades, are passed away, and hoary-headed | 


winter reigns lord of nature; but a something 
comes with winter—on his snowy couch reclines 
the joyous Christmas. The time to which one and 
all of us, at some period or other of our lives, looked 
forward to as being the “ maddest, merriest time of 
all the year.” 

Christmas Eve! Happy name! around which 
we linger, while a thousand remembrances gather 
in our hearts; bygone Christmases come with the 
shadowy train from the graves of the olden years. 
And as we hear the glad voices of those about us—- 
when we see the world so bright o’ershadowed 
with the blitheness peculiar to the season, do we 
not mingle with the universal rejoicing ? for, 
indeed, it must be a sorry heart in which rises no 
echo of the world’s happiness. The sin which 
deprives the world of so much, and which throws 
its shadow on the fairest spots of earth, we feel is 
uplifted on this festal day ; for it is the high birth- 
day of the Saviour of the world, and did we not 
possess such a day, the world would still be en- 
shrouded in sin: the day carries this great happi- 
hess with it, and sheds it over all things, making 
Sunshine in clouded homes, cheering drooping 
spirits, comforting lonely ones. Over all it has a 
magnetic influence, invigorating each with fresh 
hopes and cheery spirits. And, although in many 
homes during the past year has fallen the shadow 
of a grave, this lonely shadow is taken away, or 


rather, I would say, lightened, by the God-given | 


power of Christmas-time, and the grief is mitigated 
by the angel-whispered words speaking of the world 
beyond. Gladly we welcome the present season, 
laden, as it comes, with love and goodwill. 

LEILA. 





THE 


SPRING. 
Wuen Winter, ’neath his powerful force, 
Congeals the streamlet at its source, 
And curbs the river’s rapid course, 

With icy chain ; 
The little spring still upward flows, 
Still lavishly its wealth bestows, 
And Winter vanquished truly knows 

His fetters vain. 
Thus, in the dark and wintry hour, 
When Sorrow o’er the heart will lower, 
False Friendship feels the freezing power 
In deep distress ; 


Affection’s spring no force can bind, 
Up gush its waters unconfined, . 
Which God, in mercy, has designed 
To soothe and bless! 


F, Driver. 








A SONNET. 





A FRIEND LEAVING FOR THE LAKE DISTRICT. 


THov goest to the scenes where Wordsworth wrote, 
Lived, loved, and died ; his volume in thy hand 
Thou hast the key to all the pleasant land 
Of lake and stream, with valleys more remote 
Than such as busy travellers care to note, 
Coming and going in their ceaseless round ; 
For he in every common sight had found 
Things deeper than are learned by idle rote 
Of map or guide. The wisdom of the heart, 
sorn of the reverent love that beauty wakes 
In the pure spirit ; this it is that makes 
The poet seem to some a man apart 
From us and ours ; but thou dost inly know 
What all his musings mean and whence they flow. 
AusaGerR Hay HILL. 


— - - ———_ - 


DESECRATION OF Mi ttTon’s Rematns.—A far more 
illustrious name than any of these—that of John Milton 
—is connected with this sanctuary, and with circum- 
stances highly discreditable. According to Todd, the 
remains of Milton were attended to the grave by all his 
learned and great friends in London, not without a 
friendly concourse of the vulgar. He was buried next 
his father in the chancel of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate. 
In August, 1790, the spot where his body had been 
deposited was opened, and a corpse, hastily supposed 
to be his, was exposed to public view. There was a 
tradition in the parish that his remains were laid under 
the spot where the clerk’s desk had formerly stood in 
the chancel ; and curiosity being excited on the subject, 
the vestry clerk, churchwardens, and others, opened 
the grave, in which they found a leaden coffin, lying 
over a wooden one, imagined to be that of Milton’s 
father. The ground was immediately closed, but 
opened again the next morning, the overseers in the 
meantime having caroused over the discovery, and 
resolved to turn it toaccount. Cutting open the leaden 
coffin, they found a body in its shroud, and, believing 
it to be that of the poet, they extracted the teeth, cut 
off the hair, which was six inches long, combed and 
tied together, and then left the scattered remains to the 
grave-diggers, who were permitted to exhibit them for 
money to the public. Mr. Neve, of Furnival’s Inn, 
who published an account of the transaction, was satis- 
fied that the body was that of Milton, while others 
contended that it was a female corpse, relying in part 
proof of this on the long hair; yet we know th 
Milton always wore hi 
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THE CURATE’S WIFE; A WAIF FROM 
THE WAYSIDE. 


et ee 


Stray waifs, well worth the gleaning, scatter the 
woods and ways; and many a golden-printed page, 
where human nature stands in brightest type, lies in 
a neglected corner. Shall we gather one of the stray 
waifs and read a chapter from the golden leaves ? 

At the semi-fashionable place called Lornton, 
lived Florence Westenra. Her story was 2 common 
‘one ; a tale of sorrow and suffering, and these are 
common things enough. There was nothing start- 
ling or dramatic in it. She was not a heroine 
according to the modern reading of the character ; 
for there was no glittering tissue of folly or vice 
woven around her, nor any veil of mystery wrap- 
ping her in its semi-transparent folds. She had 
neither murdered a husband nor committed bigamy, 
nor done any of the violent acts which the heroines 
of 1863 are made to do; and, unfortunately, are 
found so interesting in doing. 

Yet, if unwearying patience and indomitable 
courage in bearing all the trials of life, all the little 
petty annoyances which excite no sympathy, and, 
although so trying, are thought of little moment, 
and an unflinching determination to struggle bravely 
to the end, be heroic, then there was much of the 
true heroine in her after all. 

Her life was sad, and all its sadness—and its joy, 
too, may be—sprang from one blunder she had 
made at the beginning. And that blunder was 
just giving her heart to a poor man, instead of 
bestowing her hand on a rich one. What good 
could come of such disinterested folly in these days 
of prudent matrimonial speculation, when the in- 
come of the bridegroom is the chief subject of 
debate, and the amount of settlement gives the 
casting vote! 

It was very strange that the beautiful daughter 
of the rough old sailor, Captain Leroy, should 
fall in love with the poorly paid curate, Robert 
Westenra! Yet, strange as the fact was, it had 
become a fact ; and, when it was discovered by her 
father—he absolutely approved! ‘I'll never be- 
lieve,” he said one day, when he was discussing 
ways and means with Robert, “that with your 
acquirements and zeal they’ll let you starve—I 
won't call it living—and die on a curate’s income.”’ 

Robert smiled. He thought such a result quite 
possible. 

So, in defiance of his poverty and the dreary 
aspect of affairs, he allowed certain, notions begin- 
ning in his admiration of a lovely face and a mind 
to match, and ending in—matrimony, to get firm 
hold of him. 

Ife was frightened when these “ notions” first 
assumed a tangible form. He turned them over in 
his mind, and then he tried to turn them out, but 
they positively refused to go. They had crept into 


some vacant chamber of his heart or brain, and the | 


notice to quit was disregarded. 


These notions soon proved most troublesome | 


lodgers, upsetting the clerical temperament, and 
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making Robert do all sorts of stupid things. 
First, they made him walk through the village ina 
queer, absent, doleful way, passing his friends 


without seeing one of them, taking wrong turnings _ 
and forgetting his dinner hour; then they made © 
him blunder in his sermons and give out the © 


wrong hymns in the reading-desk ; and, lastly, one 
unlucky Sabbath, they came crowding into his 
thoughts all at once as he stood by the baptismal 
font, and made him baptize the first-born son of the 
village cobbler by the name of Florence! 

Matters could not stand thus; it became neces- 
sary to bring them to an end somehow. So felt 
Robert; and so feeling, after prudent and long 
deliberation, he made up his mind that it was his 
duty to give up his curacy and Florence, and bid 
both goodbye at once and for ever. 

He went to her. 

She was tying up a rose-bush in the garden ; her 
father standing beside her. 

“How are you?” began Robert, grasping her 
hand as he had never grasped it before, and casting 
a look at the captain which said as plainly as look 
could say, “I wish you would go away.” The 
captain seemed to have the power of reading 
thought ; for, making some excuse and with a very 
knowing smile, he went into the cottage, leaving 
Florence, Robert, and the rose-bush together. 

Things now grew worse than before. Every 
atom of Robert’s courage fled when he found him- 
self ¢éte-d-téte with Florence. And she was so busy 
with that rose-bush! He almost hated it for mo- 
nopolising her attention; she kept tying up one 
twig and clipping off another, and training a third, 
with her beautiful head bending down, never once 
looking at him and never speaking a word. 

He stood nervously beside her, knocking the 
little pebbles on the gravel walk about with his 
stick ; there was one little white shining pebble 
which acted as an especial mark for his excited 
feelings ; first he knocked it out of the way, and 
then he knocked it back again; and then, feeling 
that he looked stupid in thus spending his time in 
knocking stones about and saying nothing, he 
plunged right into the Englishman’s resource, and 
began to discuss the weather. 

“Tt is a warm day,” he began. 

“Warm!” exclaimed Florence, drawing her 
pretty little white hand from the rose-bush, for a 
thorn had run into her finger. “ Warm! Why 
the wind is north-east, and my father has been so 
cold!” 

‘* Has he?” said Robert, not knowing very well 
what he said, and not caring one bit for the tem- 
perature of the captain. 

“There again!” exclaimed Florence; this time 
putting the taper finger into her mouth. ‘There 
is another thorn. Oh, dear! I wish there were 
no thorns.” 

“Thorns,” repeated Robert. ‘ There are plenty 
of thorns in this life, and they are not confined to 
rose-bushes.” 

She looked up at him. . 

What was there in that look to unloose his 
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joined them, she was looking up at Robert with a 
very happy smile while he held both her hands in 
his. 

Where was the intended good-bye? Gone! 
And the small circle of a wedding-ring remained in 
its place. 


meee ee 


CHAPTER II. 


THREE months passed and Florence became the 
curate’s wife. Three months more and they fol- 
lowed the good old captain to his grave. He died 
suddenly. 

When that event occurred the worldly prospects 
of the young couple stood thus:—Robert was in 
the 34th year of his age—a curate, with a curate’s 
income of £100 per annum. Florence, under her 
father’s will, inherited the unsatisfactory portion 
of—nothing. The captain had always lived up to 
his means, and that was not living up to much. 
Robert had expected “ nothing,” and he got what 
he expected. 

Misfortune appeared now to follow the curate 
and his wife. The first misfortune came in her 
father’s death; the second in a railway, which, 
running through and past Lornton, transformed 
the once quiet little village into the resort of an 
autocrat, called “ Fashion.”’ 

And a mighty transformation the imperious 
dame worked. Lanes and alleys changed their 
names at once. ‘ Bugs’ sighed to be “ Norfolk 
Howards ;’ Duck’s Row merged into Duke’s 
Parade, and Cobbler’s Buildings became Cobourg 
Place. A row of white houses sprang up on the 
beach, which, in consideration of a grand walk six 
feet wide, was called the “‘ Esplanade.”’ In short, 
what with one alteration and another, and one im- 
provement succeeding another, the once pleasant 
and unpretending village suddenly reared its head, 
put on as many airs as a country doctor’s wife, 
strutting as consequentially while crowing as feebly 
as a bantam cock. 

Florence saw the change in Lornton with a 
heavy heart and direful forebodings ; for, had not 
Sheepskins, the butcher, talked of raising the price 
of meat; while Flower, the baker, had actually put 
another penny on the quartern loaf! Then there 
was Tiley, the landlord, who had harbarously 
hinted at an increase of rent! ‘I wish the railway 
had taken Fashion elsewhere,” sighed Florence, 
When she thought of all these things. “I don’t 
want to have anything to do with Fashion, and I 
am sure Fashion does not want to have anything 
todo with me.”’ She was right. Fashion does not 
trouble herself about poor curates’ wives, although 
she may sometimes take up her abode with a 
bishop’s lady, or the spouse of a wealthy rector. 

It took two years for Fashion to complete the 
transformation in Lornton ; and, at the end of that 
time, Florence was looking forward to the arrival 
of a tiny visitor to add to ker expenses, her anxie- 
ties, and her joys. Babies are sure to show their 


odd, underdone-looking little faces where there is | 
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tongue ? Something ; for, when the captain re- little or nothing to maintain them. Many a rich 


man sighs for an heir, while the beggar at his gate 
sighs but for the means of feeding half-a-dozen. 

Baby and the end of the year came together. If 
Florence had been happy before, she was ten times 
happier now. She was never tired of looking at 
the queer little creature. She thought it the most 
wonderful little atom in the world. She understood 
each look of the tiny face, every sound of the gurg- 
ling throat. And Robert, although a very sensible 
man, seemed likewise to be suffering from this baby- 
mania. Before that wee creature came he had 
never taken a baby in his arms, except when he had 
one to baptize ; now he would walk about the room 
for hours carrying that little mite of humanity, and 
rubbing its soft face against his own rough cheek. 

Two or three more years passed away; at the 
end of them Florence was the mother of three 
children, instead of one, Care and Anxiety stand- 
ing as the sponsors of each. 

She had enough to do now to make “two ends 
meet.’’ Three young children! An appearance 
to keep up, and an income of £100 per annum! 
The combination is not good; it makes a bitter 
mixture ; there was plenty of bitter in Florence’s 
cup, but she quaffed it without making a wry face. 
There is philosophy in taking the bitter cup, without 
letting any one know you taste the bitter. 

Her life was a struggle. She worked as hard as 
any servant, harder than hundreds of the pampered 
creatures. She was up early and late, sewing for 
her husband and her children, mending and making 
their clothes ; washing for them occasionally, if the 
inelegant truth must be told, for the lazy country 
girl who officiated as “ help,” a sort of plough-boy 
in petticoats, with the face of a harvest moon— 
only not so beautiful—and the constitution of a 
dray-horse, thought it hard lines to be out of her 
bed before seven in the morning or after ten at 
night. Thus the surplus work of the cottage fell 
on the delicate mistress ; and bravely did she go 
through it, with a smile on her sweet face when the 
trembling limbs ached with weariness. 

It told upon her, though ; and, after a while, there 
came a wan look to the once round cheek ; and by 
degrees her strength gave way, little by little, so 
gradually that she scarcely marked the flitting. 
But Robert ‘‘ marked it.”” He saw it all, and saw 
it without the power of remedy ; for the cure lay in 
rest and comfort for her, and that he could not give 
her on one hundred per annum, and three children 
to support. 

There was never a murmur on her trembling 
lip; yet, when her husband was away, when no 
human eye could see her suffering, no human hand 
wipe the tears from her pale fading cheek, then 
many sad and doubting thoughts would arise. 
With all her trust and hope she could not help 
fearing for the future—fearing more for others 
than herself, and wondering how her helpless 
little ones would be maintained if she were taken 
from them. “The best part of Robert’s life is 
passing,” she argued; “he has given the whole of 
that life and its active energies to the church; it 
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is too late now to choose another path; his little 


inheritance from his father went in his education ; 
the investment was made then, and nothing re- 
mains now to help us on. What shall we do? 
No money to purchase a presentation, no influence 
to get one given! And the rector says he cannot 


increase the stipend ; neither can he, poor man! 
What will become of us! 





“Come unto me all ye that labour, and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” 

She had gone to that rest, and Robert was— 
alone. 


CHAPTER III. 
Years passed. The curate was no longer young. 





She thought and thought, and then she wept, | His hair was grey, and there were deep wrinkles 


and in her sorrow she turned to Him who all this | on his brow; he had gone through the warfare of 
his life, and it had leit a mark upon him. 
his children died in infancy, the other two lived 


time: was looking down on her with a father’s 
loving eye; and she asked him for “ patience ’’ and 
‘* comfort,’ and both came to her, for when did He 
ever disregard the cry of his suffering children. 

Man may turn a deaf ear to human woe. Man 
may look coldly on distress. Man may pass aside 
from misery with a frown; but the great and mer- 
ciful God of the universe, without whose know- 
ledge not even a little twittering sparrow falls to 
the ground, never neglects the prayer of the 
broken-hearted, nor turns a deaf ear to their 
cry. 

And thus, with anxieties pressing on her, and 
incipient disease eating her strength away, the 
autumn passed, and a winter of terrible anxiety 
set in. 
with a series of short frosts, and ripening into six 
consecutive weeks of the sharpest cold. 


than ever; this all added to the cares of the 
curate’s wife. 

As week by week went on, Robert’s anxiety for 
his wife increased. He said little about her health ; 
perhaps he thought the more. He never asked 
her how she felt; he knew that without asking. 
He read the bulletin in the thin pale face ; he read 
the verdict written there, and that was—Death! 

Then, as the hard economies of their poor life 
came before him in cruel array, the small draughty 
rooms, the plain scanty food, the absence of all 
luxuries, the necessity for rest, the necessity also 
for toil, a regret, sinful, perhaps, though natural, 
stole over him, and he wished that he had chosen 
another profession. 

So the winter dragged its dreary length away, 
and the bright spring once more shone on the frost- 
pinched earth, warming it to life and beauty again. 
Once more the twittering birds chirped merrily as 
they fled from bough to bough. Once more 
flowers peeped from their dull winter covering, 
raising their tiny heads to the bright life-giving 
sun: everything seemed to awake and revive; 
everything except the curate’s wife—she drooped 
day by day. 

April drew to a close. 

One evening there was an unusual stir in the 
curate’s house, and the village doctor arrived 
hastily. 

‘‘Anything serious the matter, doctor ?’’ asked 
aneighbour. “ Do you call death a serious mat- 
ter,” he answered ; ‘‘ for death is the matter there.”’ 

That night was one of deep and silent agony. 
Towards morning there was a change in her—the 
changeless change. 


It was an old-fashioned season, beginning 


Coals | 
rose to an enormous price, provisions were dearer | 


and were dragged up as best they might be ona 
' curate’s income. 

_ One evening, in the burning month of August, 
(a stranger wandered into the quiet churchyard of 
'Lonton. Evening service was going on, and the 
_windows of the quaint old church were lit with 
_the glow of the yellow lights within; the organ 
gave out its solemn tones, while the hymn of 
_ praise swelled through the hushed evening air. 

| ‘How peaceful!” said the stranger; “ none of 
the noisy bustle of the town here! None of its 
| poor anxieties or stupid follies! Only the dead 


| around! He moved a 


I wonder where she lies.”’ 


little to the right; a grave with a plain white 
stone and the simple inscription —“ Alice, the 
beloved wife of Robert Westenra, aged 25,’ was 
before him. The time, the place, the hour awoke 
Other days glided in memory past 


old memories. 
him. 

A hand was laid on his shoulder. 

“ Ah, old friend!’’ said Robert, in a cheerful, 
though subdued voice; ‘‘ Here do we meet again 
after so many years? Here where I like to meet; 
Here where she makes the third!” 

He kept his hat in his hand, remaining un- 
covered while he was beside her. 

‘You must come home with me,” continued 
Robert, “and talk over old times. I can bear to 
speak of her now.” 

He lived in the same poor cottage. As they 
entered, a fair-haired youth, with his mother’s 
earnest eyes, was sitting at the table reading. He 
came forward and spoke to the stranger, and 
then returned in a quiet and depressed way to his 
book. 

“Put up your studies for to-night, Malcome,” 
said his father, ‘‘ and go to bed; you look tired.” 

“What are you going to do with your boys?” 
asked the stranger, kindly, when they were alone. 

“The best I can,’’ was Robert’s reply. ‘ Mal- 
come wants to go into the church, and both by 
taste and talent is he suited for a clerical life; but 
I dare not let him follow the bent of his incli- 
nations.” 

“Why not ?” 

“ Because it may not afford him the means of 
living honestly. He is a portionless boy ; I have 
not one shilling to give him, and I dare not let 
him adopt a profession which, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, holds out a terrible probability of— 
debt! I know what I have gone through myself. 





I know how painful it is to have to live like a gen- 


One of | 
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tleman on a mechaniec’s pay. I know how galling | 


is the pinching of genteel poverty. 1 know what 
it is to strive to meet your expenses ; to deny in 
secresy to yourself, and others ten thousand es 
dearer, those little inexpensive luxuries which, 
an income such as mine, become mountains of ex- 
travagance ; to do all this for years, and after all 
to feel, and know, and smart under the fact of debt! 
There! There! We'll say no more about it; only 
my boys shall not run the chance of being sub- 
jected to this life. Malcome is a clever lad, and 
must suppert himself entirely by his talent. He 
cannot be sure of doing that in the church. He 
may be as good a Christian at the bar or in the 
dissecting-room as in the pulpit; only I should 
have liked him to give his life and energies ex- 
clusively to God. But it cannot be. 
of the case stands thus: clergymen must from 
their position live, and lodge, and dress like gentle- 
men, and they cannot do that without an adequate 
income. Tradesmen won’t maintain the clergy 
from philanthropic principles, A butcher is just 
as inexorable in the item of payment whether his 
customer be of the clergy or laity. A man ean 
hardly keep out of debt if he is compelled to an 
outlay without having the money in his purse to 
defray the cost. I speak from experience, and 
argue from fact, having gone through it all myself. 
It is a terrible state of affairs, and needs a remedy ; 
and, until that remedy be provided, my advice ‘to 
all poor men, no matter how talented, is not to 
enter the church.” 

“Then you regret your own choice P”’ 

A smile, so beautiful in its holy resignation and 
loving faith lit up the furrowed features of the 
curate as he answered : 

“Tn some bitter moments,” he said, ‘ when in 
former days I watched her sufferings, and knew 
how they were aggravated by our poverty, I have 
murmured and regretted ; :—God forgive me for 
having done so! But now, with life behind me, 
its keenest sorrow past, and its sharp anxieties 
fading into their intrinsic nothingness—now, I feel 
that, had I to make the choice again, it would fall 
in the same way; for ‘our light affliction, which 
is but for a moment, worketh for us a far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory.’ There has 


lain my consolation—there lies the consolation of 


many more of us poor working clergy. Poverty is 
hard to bear, I will allow ; but we bear it for the 
sake of One who never forgets those who serve 
Him faithfully. 

CONCLUSION. 

Twelve months passed, and the curate was no 
more. Is died,—of fever caught in the discharge 
of his duties. ‘His destitute “boys were cast on 
the world’s charity ;—a hard bed to lie on. Sub- 
scriptions were opened for them. ‘The amount 
gathered was but small, still it helped to place them 
out in the world. Malcome entered a merchant's 
office ; the younger boy was taken into a surgeon’s 
employ. 

Such is the story of one curate’s life. The tale 
does not stand alone. It is stereotyped in many 
and many, and many a page. 8S. CUNNINGHAM. 
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DREAMS AND DREAMERS. 


Tre phenomena of dreams has puzzled many. 
Aristotle, Lucretius, and others among the ancients, 
and Locke, Hartley ‘and others among the moderns, 
have speculated on the subject in vain; each of 
them advancing different theories, but none of them 
ofa thoroughly satisfactory character. Now, nearly 
every one is in the habit, occasionally, at least, of 
dreaming ; and, for want of properly understanding 
the nature and philosophy of dreams, many attach 
an undue importance to them. Hence dreams are 
often treasured up in the memory, and interpreta- 
tions given to them according to the standard set 
up in “ Napoleon’s Book of Bate,” “The Unjver- 
sal Dream Book,” or some other work of equal 
importance and anthority, and whose interpretations 
are superstitiously believed—especially should the 
dream, by any fortuitous means, ever become veri- 
fied by fact. Perhaps we hear of some distressing 
accident, or have received some unpleasant news ; 
a dream follows; the oracle is then consulted, and 
the interpret tation given is mostimplicitly relied on, 
forgetful of the fact that the dream itself was but 
a mere reflex in our minds of the incidents which 
had previously oceurred to us. Dreams may be 
either true or false, and may either become ve rified 
by fact or not; but surely it is nothing less than 
the height of folly and presumption to consider 
every dream to be nothing less than a divine inter- 
position, as many do. No doubt, God has frequently 
accomplished His purposes by means of dreams; 
but to say that He always does so, or that all 
dreams partake of the character of divine inter- 
position, is to charge God with folly ; as the gene- 
rality of dreams are of such a nature that no object 
w orthy of the interposition of God, or conducive to 
the good of mankind, can be found in them. Indeed, 
our great poet Milton would rather ascribe dreams 
to the agency of Satan; for thus he sings in his 
Paradise Lost :—- 

** Him there es found 
Squat like a toad, close at the ear of Eve, 
Assaying by his devilish art to reach 
The organs of her fancy, and with them forge 
Illusions as he list, phantoms and dreams.” 

But, without giving our entire assent to the idea 
that dreams are always the result of Satanic influ- 
ence, we certainly think that they may generally 
be accounted for from natural causes, rather than 
from any supernatural agency at all. “ Philo- 
sophical ingenuity,” 





says Dr. Millengen, in his 
“Curiosities of Medical Experience,” “has long 
been displayed in the most learned disquisitions, 
in an endeavour to account for the n ature ¢ f dream 
phenomena. ‘The strangeness of these visionary 
perturbations of our re ‘st—their suppose “<(l influe nce 
on our destimes—their frequent verification by 
subs sequent events—have always shed a mystic 
pre: stigé around the In 5 and supe rstition, lonorance, 
and craft have in turns characterise di them as warn- 
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human mind, and the manner in which it operates 
in dreams, must be convinced that, under no cir- 
cumstances, except those of a miracle, in which the 
ordinary laws of nature are triumphed over, can 
such an event take place. In pe mo of these 
things, we must discard supernatural influence 
altogether, and estimate events according to the 
general laws which the great Ruler of Nature has 
appointed for the guidance of the universe. If, in 
the present day, it were possible to conceive a 
suspension of these laws, it must, as in former 
ages, be in reference to some great event, and to 
serve some mighty purpose connected with the 
general interests of the human race.’’ If, however, 
we put faith in modern dreams, how trivial some 
of them appear to be! sometimes simply to “ inti- 
mate to.a man that his grandmother will die on a 
particular day—that a favourite mare has broken 
her neck—or that some friend will on such a day 
send him a brace of game.” 

According to Dr. Abercrombie, it would appear 
that insanity and dreaming are analogous ; the only 
difference being that in insanity the impressions 
created are more or less permanent, while in dream- 
ing they are only of a transient nature. Should 
this be so, it isevident that to act upon the sugges- 
tions of dreams may oftentimes be more dangerous 
than useful. Thus we are told by Aubrey that a 
young woman who had long been ill, one night 
dreamed that her malady would be cured were she 
to take a decoction of yew leaves. Accordingly, 
her mother prepared this draught for her, which 
she, taking in full confidence, almost immediately 
expired. Indeed, dreams are often only the result 
of some derangement of health, and may be taken 
as the signs of incipient disease; hence, says 
Dr. Winslow, “ Lively dreams are a sign of the 
excitement of nervous action. Soft dreams are a 
sign of slight irritation of the brain. Frightful 
dreams are a sign of determination of blood to the 
head. Dreams of blood and red objects are signs 
of inflammatory conditions. Dreams about rain 
and water are signs of diseased nervous membranes 
and dropsy. Dreams of distorted forms are fre- 
quently a sign of abdominal obstruction, and dis- 
order of the liver. Dreams about death often 
precede apoplexy, which is connected with deter- 
mination of blood to the head.” 

Dreams, indeed, are of a very ambiguous nature, 
and therefore admit of a great latitude of interpre- 
tation. In many instances, almost any subsequent 
event may be regarded as a fulfilment of the prog- 
nostic. So it was with the ancient oracles, and so 
it is with our modern dreamers. Hence they say 
that to dream of a funeral is to hear from the 
living; but, should subsequent news be heard of 
either the living or the dead, the dream would be 
regarded as equally fulfilled. 

Again, there can be no doubt but that, generally 
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Some men go to sleep to study. Many a sermon, 
lecture, or poem, begun in the daytime, has been 
completed in sleep. “I am in no way facetious, 
nor disposed for the mirth and galliardize of com- 
pany,” says Sir Thomas Brown, “ yet in one dream 
can compose a whole comedy, behold the action, 
apprehend the jests, and laugh myself awake at the 
conceits thereof. Were my memory as faithful as 
my reason is then fruitful, I would never stud 
but in my dreams; and this time also would I 
choose for my devotions.’’ Whatever, therefore, 
the mind is actively engaged in contemplating 
during the day, will frequently become the sub- 
ject of our dreams by night. As a result of this 
natural sequence, it can scarcely create surprise 
that coincidence is the principle to which we attri- 
bute by far the greater number of dreams, which 
become verified by fact. A remarkable instance of 
this occurs in the case of Sir Christopher Wren, 
who, being taken ill in Paris in the year 1671, sent 
for a physician who prescribed bleeding. Sir 
Christopher, however, deferred submitting to this ; 
and that very night he dreamed that he was ina 
certain place where there was an abundance of 
palm trees, and that a woman advanced towards 
him, and offered him some dates. Remembering 
his dream the next day, he sent for some dates, 
which had the effect of curing him. Now, although 
this cure was indirectly brought about by a dream, 
yet there was nothing surprising in it. It was 
simply the result of a coincidence. Sir Christopher 
Wren was no doubt aware that dates were effica- 
cious in certain complaints, and being in Paris he 
had no doubt frequently met witn female quacks 
vending their nostrums, as was then the custom ; 
and being ill, it was not to be wondered at that he 
should dream of dates and women selling them, 
any more than that he should have remembered 
his dream afterwards. Dr. Gregory mentions of 
himself that, having on one occasion gone to bed 
with a vessel of hot water at his feet, he dreamt of 
walking up the crater of Mount Etna, and of feel- 
ing the ground warm under him. In earlier life 
he had ascended Mount Vesuvius, but had been 
recently reading of Etna, and hence the dream. A 


lady dreamt that her nephew, who was about to go - | 


on a sailing excursion on the Frith of Forth with 
some young companions, was drowned. She sent 
for him in the morning and prevailed upon him 
not to go. His companions went and were all 
drowned. 

While, however, one out of very many dreams 
is thus accidentally fulfilled, and therefore duly 
treasured up in the memory, how many thousands, 
and tens of thousands, are never fulfilled at all, and, 
therefore, never heard of any more? What myriads 
of dreams constantly pass through the minds of our 
sleeping population at night, and are never realised ! 


'Is it not rather surprising that more do not come 





speaking, our dreams are, more or less, connected | to pass than that some do? Mr. Pinkerton, in his 
with our previous wakeful thoughts. As one | Essay on “Sleep and its Phenomena,”’ says, “ Of 
Says :— | the many thousands of dreams which n‘ghtly take 
| place, it is not at all surprising that occasionally 


“Dreams are but the raised g casi 
| one may become accidentally verified, which is then 


Impressions of premeditated things.” 
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immediately cited as being supernatural; whilst 
those innumerable prophetic dreams which are not 


fulfilled are never heard of.” Or, as Montaigne 
more quaintly expressed it, “ For who shoots all 
day at Buts that does not hit the white. I think 
never the better of them for some accidental hits. 
Besides, nobody records their flim-flams and false 
prognostics, forasmuch as they are infinite and 
common; but, if they chop upon one truth, it 
carries a mighty report, as being rare, incredible 
and prodigious.” 

In Dryden’s “Tales from Chaucer” we read 
that— 

‘‘ All dreams, as in old Galen I have read, 
Are from repletion and complexion bred,— 
From rising fumes of undigested food, 
And noxious vapours that infect the blood.” 

But Dr. Ennemoser, of Berlin, entirely rejects the 
theory which maintains that in sleep the brain 
transfers its activity to the stomach, as contended 
by some; he says—‘ Dreaming is the gradual 
awakening of activity in the organs of imagina- 
tion ;’’ or, as he elsewhere says, “ Dreaming also 
arises from the secret activity of the spirit in the 
innermost sensuous organs of the brain.” No 
doubt but that, during even the most profound 
sleep, the spirit retains its wonted activity: “it 
wakes though the senses sleep ;”’ and if the spirit 
wakes, may we not suppose that the more it is dis- 
engaged from the activities of the body, the more 
clear will be its perceptions. Hence we find how 
perfect memory generally becomes in dreams. 
Things are brought to the recollection which had 
been forgotten for years, and which could never 
be recalled when awake. A daughter of Sir 
George Mackenzie’s, who died at an early age, 
was endowed with a remarkable genius for music, 
and was an accomplished organist. This young 
lady, during an illness, upon one occasion dreamt 
that she was at a party, where she heard a new 
piece of music, which made so great an impression 
on her by its novelty and beauty, that when she 
woke, she desired her attendants to bring her 
writing materials, that she might write it down 
before she should forget it. Her request, how- 
ever, was not complied with, and about ten days 
after she had a second dream, in which she again 
found herself at a party, where she saw on the 
pianoforte an open book, in which she recognised 
the same piece of music, and which she immediately 
proceeded to play, and then awoke. Dr. Steinbech 
also mentions the ease of a clergyman, who, being 
summoned to attend a dying man, found him, to 
his surprise, praying aloud in Greek and Hebrew. 
These langnages he had heard spoken when a 
child; and, although he had never understood the 
prayers, nor the languages in which they were 
uttered, still they had both lived in his memory 
without his having been aware of it. This case is 
cited for the purpose of remarking that when the 
body is in a state of incipient death, the spirit is 
more unobstructed, and has, therefore, greater 
power than when the body is in a state of activity. 


A very large proportion of dreams, no doubt, | 














partake of the nature of warning or presentiment. 
Hence the dreaming of deaths and funerals; in- 
stances of which are extremely numerous. Not 
unfrequently the dreamer sees a dead body, and 
recognises it as his own, or that of some particular 
friend. Perhaps this, in most instances, arises from 
a constitutional tendency to this sort of dreaming ; 
but in other cases, to use the words of Mrs. Crowe, 
they “seem to resolve themselves into cases of 
simple clairvoyance, or second sight, in sleep.” 
Some account for this kind of dream by “a polarity 
existing between the two sides, by means of which 
the negative side may, under certain circumstances, 
become a mirror to the positive.” How far either 
of these reasons may explain the two following cases 
we cannot determine, but they evidently belong 
more to the clairvoyant class than to any other. A 
gentleman, engaged in active business, dreamt that 
he saw a certain friend of his dead. The dream 
was so like reality, that he sent, first thing in 
the morning, to inquire after his friend. The 
answer was that the friend was out and was quite 
well. The impression left by the dream was, how- 
ever, so powertul upon the mind of the dreamer, 
that although he had immediately to set out for 
Glasgow, he could not make up his mind to start 
until he himself had gone to his friend’s house to 
make further inquiry. This time his friend was at 
home, and answered for himself that he was very 
well. Our dreamer now set out on his journey 
and was absent but a few days, when the first news 
he heard on his return was that his friend was 
dead. 

Mr. Gadsby, in the second volume of his “ Wan- 
derings,” relates, in a foot-note, a remarkable dream 
which he had while travelling in the East:—* I 
remember,” says he, when on the Nile in 1851, 
{ dreamed that I saw my dear mother, deathly 
pale, in a mourning coach, with a Mrs. B., a lady 
who for many years was a dear friend of ours, but 
who had been some time deceased. ,I was going 
up to the coach to speak to them, when it suddenly 
moved off. The dream was so powerfully impressed 
on my mind, that I was quite prepared to hear of 
my mother’s death. Upon receiving my letters at 
Malta, I found she died in the morning of the day 
preceding the night in which I had my dream.” 

No question but that, as warnings, dreams some- 
times have a beneficial influence, at least on the 
mind of the dreamer himself: here is a remarkable 
instance, which we abridge from a letter of St. 
Augustine’s :—“ Our brother Sennadius,”’ he writes, 
‘with whose piety and active benevolence you are 
well acquainted, could not bring himself to believe 
in a life after death. Now God, doubtless, not 
willing that his soul should perish, there appeared 
to him, one night in a dream, a radiant youth, of 
noble aspect, who bade him follow him; and, as 
Sennadius obeyed, they came to a city where he 
heard a chorus of most heavenly voices. As he 
desired to know whence this divine harmony pro- 
ceeded, the youth told him that what he heard 
were the songs of the blessed; whereupon he 


awoke, and thought no more of his dreams than 
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people usnally do. On another night, however, the 
youth appeared to him again, and called back his 
attention to the past dream, and asked, ‘Was it 
whilst sleeping or waking that you saw these 
things P’ 

“7 was sleeping,’ answered Sennadius. 

“* You are right,’ returned the youth, ‘it was 
in your sleep that you saw these things; and 
know, O Sennadius! that what you see now is 
also in your sleep. But, if these be so, tell me 
where then is your body ?” 

“In my bedchamber,’ answered Sennadius. 

**¢ As the eyes of your body,’ replied the vouth, 
‘which lies now on your bed and sleeps, are 
inactive and useless, and yet you have eyes where- 
with ‘you see, so after death, when these bodily 
organs fail you, you will have a vital power, whereby 
you will live; and a sensitive faculty, whereby you 
will perceive. Doubt, therefore, no longer, that 
there isa life after death.’ And thus was I con- 
vineed and all doubts removed.’ ”’ 

We have seen that dreams have been frequently 
attributed to Satan; and certainly some dreams 
have really appeared as though Satan himself was 
the instigator of them. ‘The devil has frequently 
made his appearance “in dream” to people, 
although we are quite unable to see what motives 
he could have had in view, unless it was his inten- 
tion to frighten folks away from him, which could 
hardly be likely; although it seems that upon the 
occasion of these appearances in dreams and visions 
of night he has not been by any means parti- 
cular in putting on his Sunday clothes, but has 
generally made his appearance in all the ugly 
deformity which it is possible for imagination to 
give him. We do not profess to be particularly 
acquainted ourselves with the personal appearance 
of Satan, but yet we are enabled to describe him 
upon pretty good authority; for the last persons 
who had the good fortune to get a glimpse of his 
infernal majesty were Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
and his friend Southey, the Poet Laureate, both of 
whom have taken particular pains to describe him 
very minutely ; thus— 

“ And pray how was the devil drest ? - 

Oh! he was in his Sunday’s best ; 
His coat was black and his breeches were blue, 
With a hole behind that his tail went through.” 
‘ And over the hill, and over the dale, 
And he rambled over the plain ; 
And backwards and forwards he switch’d his long tail, 
As a gentleman switches his cane.” 

Now, the dream-devil is generally very different 
to this; for usually he is represented not only with 
a “long tail,’ but also with hoofs and horns, and 
altogether so thoroughly ugly as to raise the ques- 
tion, “ If he is not the devil, then who the devil is 
he?” 

And yet, how often do these unpleasant dreams 
occur! Hence he appeared to Job of old; for, not 
content with the liberty given him of afilicting the 
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visions.”” Thus the devil did his utmost to torment 
Job by night and by day; for no doubt these 
dreams were a part of the mischief which Satan 
had received permission to inflict upon Job. And 
many dreams are on record in which it is said that 
the devil had appeared and laid all manner of 
snares, and urged to the commission of all manner 
of evil, and practised all sorts of mad pranks, in 
fact “as if the very devil was in him.” 

These dreams, to say the least of them, are dis- 
tressing ; but, like all other dreams, they are in 
themselves harmless. And, if our own hearts and 
consciences are but right, “who can harm us if we 
be followers of that which is good.’’ We may then 
treat these kind of dreams in much the same un- 
ceremonious way as Luther upon one occasion 
treated the devil when he made his appearance, 
perhaps in a day-dream cr wide-awake reverie, 
when the good old Reformer, instead of parleying 
with Satan, at once threw the inkstand at his head. 

But happy for us if we can live above the 
influences of either fear or anxiety arising from 
dreams, and can take the advice of our poet 
Spenser— 





‘¢ Let no deluding dreams, nor dreadful sights, 
Make sudden sad affrights ; 
Ne let hobgoblins, names whose sense we see not, 
Fray us with things that be not.” 


Dear reader! may your dreams always be joyous 
and happy the reflex of a mind full of innocent joy 
y pleasure— 


“Like those dream smiles which are the speech of 
sleep.” 


S. Covina. 





THE FALLS OF CLYDE, 


A FRAGMENT. 
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THE spring of life was with us, ” 
And the spirit, tuned like some sweet instrument, 
Woke music from each string ; while all its chords 
Thrilled with the joyous sense that Nature threw 
In lavish hoards from out her throbbing heart. 
Beauty around, above, beneath ; enshrined 
In each fair petal of the woodland rose, 
Sparkling in glory on each mountain top, 
Tinkling in music from each valley rill ; 
And every sight and sound so sweet and fair, 
It seemed as if ‘twas Love’s own tabernacle— 
The home of quiet and abiding Peace. 
The woods, transfigured, lay in glory, 
Touched by the hand of some sweet wand’ring sprite; 
And every tree was mellow with the tint 
Of autumn skies in all their loveliness 
The gathered glory of the summer moons 
Seemed centred in each fairy nook and dell, 
From which the blushing flowrets laughing peeped, 
Like some shy maiden on the passers by. 
Here flushed the crimson, there the emerald glowed, 
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Like some proud conq’ror on a trembling slave ! 
The torrent foamed, the rushing cataract roared, 
Our voices were unheard, our pulses throbbed 
With sympathetic beat, and all the power 
Of man seemed but a visionary dream, 
His restless longings idle phantasies, 
Before the stormy grandeur slumb’ring there. 
‘Twas far from haunts of men ; the list’ning ear 
Was never vexed with sounds of revelry ; 
The heart felt no emotions, save but those 
That rise from thoughts in unison with good ; 
The vision, undisturbed, could view with joy 
A thousand scenes made sacred by the song 
Of minstrel, or the tale of vestal love, 
Or patriot fires, now dimmed amid the glare 
Of cold materialism, and the lore 
That finds no lesson in the shifting change 
Of hoary cycles, and the faded dreams 
That bloomed and budded in the hearts of those 
Who crown the past with glory and with light 
Shed from their actions and their words of truth. 
The air grew heavy with the breath of love, 
The crags loomed grandly thro’ its golden mist, 
The river swelled its pean and its song, 
And bore it onward to the unwasted deep ; 
The castle on the gray and lichened cliff, 
Its old brow quaintly crowned, like wand’ring Lear’s, 
With heath, and fumiter, and harebells blue, 
Caught the bright flush that mantled all around ; 
And every legend and sweet tale of old, * 
The thousand songs of ancient chivalry, 
Sung by cot-hearths in balmy summer eves, 
Lilted on lea-rigs in the golden dawn, 
Marched in dim pageant thro’ our spirit-halls, 
And wove bright threads of beauty o’er the soul. 
O Nature! thou art sweet and wondrous fair, 
Gleaming with truths eternal and divine ; 
Pouring such largess from thy royal hand, 
As makes thy children richer in a star, 
Or in a ray of sunshine flung o’er earth, 
Than monarchs bending ‘neath their crowns of gold. 
Thy heart is musical with harmony and love, 
With ceaseless songs by silver rivers hymned, 
And vespers chaunted by the forest trees ; 
Bright, bright with islands nestling in the deep, 
Like pearls flaming on an emerald zone ; 
Rich, rich with roses smiling to the dawn ; 
Sweet, sweet with cornfields waving to the moon. 
Brimful art thou with thoughts of coming peace, 
And of a time when heaven-born liberty 
Shall ope the dungeons of the crouching slave, 
And flood each prison with the liquid light 
That yet shall rise on earth, born from the gloom 
In which it slumbers till the morning break. 
Rise ! weary souls, the dayspring draweth nigh. 
Shout! joyous Earth in songs of hope and love, 
Linger ! O Beauty, in the purple heavens ; 
Peace cometh with her olive branch to man, 
Her flag is floating o’er the sunny hills, 
And Eden waiting, like a radiant bride, 
Will bind the world in unity and love. 

Joun V. Hoop. 


_ SomE people seem to make a merit of great anxiety 
for their friends. Now there is no merit, and no use, 
and there is positive harm, in more anxiety for them 
than will excite you to do all that you can to influence 
them aright. When that is done, and you have com- 
mitted them to God, then go away, and feel happy 
about them. 





THE REASON WHY IMAGINATIVE 
WRITINGS PLEASE. 


By Rosperr Burar. 


**T would not, for any quantity of gold, part with the won- 
derful tales I have retained from my earliest youth, or have 
met with in my progress through life.’—LuTHER. 

Ir is one thing for some persons to feel aston- 
ished at the patience whick can read, and at the 
perseverance that can write, fictitious narratives, 
and all the more so at the extremely lengthened 
or sensational ones ; but it is quite another thing 
to know why these productions have been the de- 
light of millions in the ages which are past, and 
will continue to be so for ages to come ; and also 
how it happens there is scarcely any branch of 
literature that has allured more readers, or excited 
more writers, than the imaginative. 

It is the most ancient kind of writing. The 
Hebrew penmen pictured truth to the minds of the 
people, arrested their attention, and communicated 
lessons to them through the medium of the ima- 
gination, by fancied illustrations drawn from passing 
events and surrounding objects. The falling leat 
became an ideal picture that was formed to remind 
them of their mortality; the withered grass and 
fading flower of their frailty, &. This mode of 
instruction was pleasing, because it entertained 
the mind with representations of scenes and events 
familiar to their conceptions, and of which they 
could all equally judge whether they were well 
described. 

The great Teacher himself—the Master of the 
Imaginative Art, of whom it was predicted that, 
when he appeared on our stage, he would instruct 
the people by parables, actually and purposely 
realised this prediction in his imaginary narratives, 
from operations in nature and scenes in social life ; 
to wit, the parable of the Sower—the Barren Fig 
Tree—the Prodigal Son—the Ten Virgins— Dives 
and Lazarus, &c. From each of these he pictured 
incidents which, to others, would have passed un- 





' noticed or unimproved, but, in the hands of such 


a Master—the author of the faculty itself—they 
were made subservient to the higher purposes of 
truth, virtue, and propriety of life. 

So, also, of the writer of the Book of the Reve- 
velations, which may be considered another instance 
ofthe power of representing things absent to one’s 
self or others ; and, at the same moment, it proves 
the antiquity of ideal narratives. 

In the course of time, the surrender of the mind 
to works of the imagination was the great character 


of the intellect of Europe; so much so, that, by 


the tenth or twelfth century, the pleasure received 


' from literature of this kind was so general, that it 
_ became not merely the employment of the human 


fancy, and a first-class intellectual amusement, but 
it constituted almost the only reading of the day. 
Hence, all sorts of romantie and supernatural 
fictions were popular, and mingled with every- 
thing, and influenced everybody. 

[t is easy here to wonder at some of our ances- 
tors, and one is almost ready to reproach their 
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memories for being so fond of ideal writings, and | Just as the natural light in passing through the 


opening their hearts to the admission of these fan- 
eiful conceptions and compositions of the most 
fabulous character; but before we attempt to cast 
anything approaching to moral censure upon them, 
we must be quite sure that we should have acted 
otherwise under their condition and circumstances ; 
for the feeling which indulged in what Lord Bacon 
calls “the shews of things accommodated to the de- 
sires of the mind,” was not only natural, but proved 
auxiliary to improvement and contributory to 
happiness. 

The same reason why they were pleased, still 
continues to operate upon the men and women of 
the present day, and will descend to future gene- 
rations, viz.,—moral sympathy is awakened by 
narrative and fiction; the mind is instructed by 
intelligibly drawn and fanciful pictures of life and 
manners; and that romances, novels and tales are 
so many utopias, in which the writers try to paint 
or to inculcate something which they consider to 
be more useful, more delightful, or more interesting 
than the world they live in, than the characters 
they survey, the events they experience, or the 
position they occupy in life. 

The taste for fictitious narratives and the ima- 
ginative art, which became general about the 
twelfth century, reached its culminating point in 
this country with such minds as Milton and his 
* Paradise Lost,’’ with Johnson and his “ Rasselas,”’ 
with Pope and his “ Essay on Man,’ with Shake- 
speare, Bunyan, Cowper, &c., &c., whose concep- 
tions are faithful, instructive, and amusing. They 
please by the choice of their subjects; they fre- 
quently speak to the heart by the situation of their 
heroes, who are taken as the basis of their story, 
and on whose foundation the artist raises what 
superstructure he pleases; and they possess the 
power of transferring their own feelings to the 
reader. Nor is it too much to say, that a large 
portion of mankind derive much of their moral 
impressions and opinions from the fictitious narra- 
tives which they read, hear, or talk about. 

All ideal writing which is not merely sensational, 


that does not pervert truth, nor violate good taste 


and decency, which does not praise nor paint up 
vice and vicious characters, seeking to render them 
imitable, acts beneficially as well as pleasingly on 
the mind. It renders reading popular among the 
people. Being colloquial in style, it is easy of com- 
prehension. It provides an agreeable occupation 


fora leisure hour. It is an accession to the intellect | 
| to conceive or imagine. 


of the day, and makes literature one of the neces- 
saries of life. 

Supposing this line to be drawn, and this dis- 
tinction strictly observed, those ably-written novels 


which are intended more especially for the upper, 


educated classes, as well as that rapidly increasing 
series of tales which issues weekly from the press, 
so popular with the lower ranks of the people, may 
all be read with advantage, for this simple reason, 
that in the least intellectual of them, frequent pas- 
sages are met with and original strokes of wit 
found, which delight the fancy, excite natural feel- 
ing, and gratify the cultivated taste. 





art. 


atmosphere strikes upon creation, thereby render- 
ing objects visible, so this imaginative light is 
continued on to our own day, and brilliantly re- 
flected by Scott and Bulwer in their respective 
novels, by Rowland Hill in his village Pn, bahay 
by Mrs. Stowe in her “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and 
others too numerous to repeat here. All working 
together to one good result, in presenting ideal 
pictures of some religious truth, some renowned 
characters, or some social grievance to be redressed. 

With such high authorities and long usage on its 
side, may we not only say of written or oral 
imaginings, but of all forms of appeal to the human 
fancy, whether in painting, sculpture, poetry, novels, 
or tales, where they are not low, obscene, demoral- 
ising, that they are highly agreeable to the intel- 
lectual faculties, act beneficially on the mind and 


heart, and contribute some little to the sunshine of 


life ? And picturesque writings do this in propor- 
tion to the beau ideal of the author, and his aim 
being at whatever is good and imitable. 

The author of any of our best approved novels 
or tales may or may not be the subject of just 
notions of the possible excellence of human nature ; 
but it is both interesting and gratifying to discover, 
that in exact proportion to his preconceived ima- 
ginings of attainable excellence, his love of self- 
reputation as a writer is continually prompting him 
to try to paint or to invest his leading personages 
with the same degree of excellence which he him- 
self possesses. This constant endeavour to exhibit 
the beau ideal of his own conceptions is always 
underlying the general plan, although other charac- 
ters of inferior qualities occasionally crop up, during 
its execution and development. Our best novel 
writers in every age, as well as all our most ap- 
proved contributors of tales, prove the truth of 
this remark ; and it is from this habit, which they 
could scarcely avoid, that society has been so much 
benefited. The appearance, here and there, of ideal 
writers of the demoralising, sensational school, 
does not any more tell against my general argu- 
ment, than does base money depreciate the standard 
value of the legal coin, but rather otherwise ; for 
if there were no real or genuine sovereigns there 
would be no counterfeits ; so, the occasional appear- 
ance of authors with corrupt minds, writing corrupt 


_ works, is no exception to the remark, that our best 


novel or tale writers put forth the best minds they 
have, display the best feelings they possess, and 
draw the best characters that they are accustomed 


The wholesale objections which are brought 


against reading imaginative works are, that it is a 
_waste of time and money, that they give false views 


of life, and that such productions, considered in a 
mora! point of view, are of the worst kind. If 
this be true, it is the fault of the artist, not of his 
The testimony which Martin Luther has 
borne to the beneficial influence of ideal writings 
upon himself, is direct evidence of their improving 
tendency, where their authors’ state of mind and 
conceptions have been capable of benefiting society. 
Admitting that truth, and morality, and propriety 
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of life may be suggested to the mind, through the 
medium of the imagination, is it too much to say 
that our best writers in this line have a claim to 
be considered amongst the moral instructors of 
their countrymen ? If their own conceptions be 
cood and excellent, what a highly gifted faculty it 
must be to produce goodness and excellence in 
others! So far, then, from the race of imaginative 
writers being injurious to society, by giving to the 
mind habits of feeble, confused, and desultory 
thought and action, and so far from the writers of 
our most approved popular tales representing per- 
sonages and scenes the very antipodes of what we 
meet with in the walks of every-day life, we say 
such writers are pursuing a vocation which im- 
proves their fellows, increases their happiness, and 
promotes their virtue,—thus disclosing the reason 
why imaginative writings please. 








LEAVES FROM AN OXFORD PORTFOLIO. 





Lear XVIJ.—A Sate at RicHarps’s, wit 
soME Nores on Art aT OXFORD. 


I HAVE again a brother at Oxford; he has re- 
turned for a three weeks’ residence in my favourite 
city. Again I direct to him, and fancy my letters 
wending their way through the familiar, memory- 
cherished streets; again, letters come to me with 
post-mark, “ Oxford,”’ until the Divinity lectures 
shall have been attended by him, and he leaves the 
city, and no one of the old band shall any more 
turn up for any residence in its guardianship. 
Once the merry blaze of our fair society roared 
and crackled with the three years in its grasp. 
But they passed; and, as it consumed them, it sank 
lower and lower, and soon died quite down. Still, 
in my degree term, some lingering sparks moved 
about the dark tinder; but gradually they passed 
away, and went out. Here and there one reap- 
peared; one or two together. Now, after the 
crumpled dull heap had seemed, for a long time, 
quite dead and black, lo! one lonely glow comes 
out of a fold, and wanders slowly, solitarily, sadly, 
one fancies, over the cold blank surface of that con- 
sumed past, tracing and retracing its steps, passing 
across with zigzag, uncertain quest, as though it 
sought—vainly sought, the glittering sparks, the 
eager flames, among the rooms and halls, the streets 
and river, from which they all passed away, long 
ago. I watch its vain, hopeless wandering; I see 
it passing on, away, in the track of the many starry 
scintillations that dawned, and shone, and died out, 


| ready 
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scious brother, wander on, and trace out the old 
scenes to me, and to thee, and pass away from 
the classic ground, and come back to us again! It 
will not matter; no, neither to me nor to thee. In 
fact, none of us will any more inhabit the old place ; 
in fact, our old rooms have repudiated us, and 
strangers fill our place in chapel and hall: but, in 
fancy, we are all there still, within easy call of each 
other; in fancy, I tap at the well-known window 
that looks upon the street, with the dim, mellow 
firelight glow behind its blind; in fancy, it is pulled 
aside, and your face appears, and I hasten to come 
round, and sink into your easy chair, and tell you 
how J have just turned out that ignorant fellow 
who dared to plead a right to those two familiar, 
snug little rooms of which you wot—those rooms, 
never more, yet for ever, mine ! 

Patience, reader! Art, and Richards’s Sale are 
coming, my preface merely puffed my cheeks, which 
are full charged for a blow at the tinder even now. 
And see, ’tis done; and among the many meander- 
ing sparks, behold Joy and myself marching down 
Catherine-street, past St. Mary’s Church, at three 
o’clock, on a Thursday in November, up to a door 
by a bookseller’s shop, on which flutters a long 
strip of printed paper, announcing—yea, the cata- 
logue of—a sale now going on at Richards’s. 

Through a narrow door, and down a long passage, 
up some break-neck stairs, and we are in the room. 

What are the principal ingredients of the sale ? 
Chiefly books and prints. Besides these, many 
miscellaneous goods, of almost every sort and de- 
scription. Dogs, easy chairs, tobacco jars, foils and 
single sticks, meerschaum pipes, coffee tables, vases, 
clocks, all sorts of oak work, specially card racks 
and cabinets—these make up some of the medley 
of which a sale at Oxford is composed. Once, 
indeed, a cap and gown I saw put to the hammer; 
at the same salea pair of sheets, pillow-cases, what- 
nots. Some one had come utterly to grief, and was 
selling everything that he possessed, before he left 
the University. | 

The buyers are, of course, somewhat peculiar to 
the place. Being afternoon, caps and gowns are 
uncommon; but all sorts of boating costume, and 
round straw hats, with the college ribbon, are there 
to be found, thick as tulips on a tulip bed. Also, 
if the sale include some good books in the catalogue, 
a man from Thornton’s, Hamman’s, Laycock’s, &c., 
to bid for the good things, and leave the 
rubbish for whom it may attract. Sometimes you 
will find the room crowded; commonly it is full. 
There is a charm always in a sale, some touch of 
speculation in both the buying and selling depart- 





iN groups, and one by one. | 

Dull tinder, I call that Past. But I so term it | 
only as to fact, and not at all as to fancy. Blow- 
ing upon it with the breath of that wayward atten- 
dant sprite of Reason ; lo! the sparks came back in 
glittering troops; they gather, they assemble into 
a glow; a flash, and the merry flame is there, 
crackling and curling over the unconsumed three 
years, above the undying Oxford Past. 

So wander there alone, solitary spark! uncon- 


ments, which attracts the young Oxford man, among 
others. Before quitting the list of remarkable com- 
modities offered at the sale, I may as well include 
Cobb’s tortoise, bought by him in Trafalgar Square 
of a man who was conducting a seminary of these 
reptiles, and, after having been kept for some time, 
proposed to be sent (I believe not actually put up) 
for sale at HKichards’s. It had previously been 


tethered by the leg, in the midst of our College 


Quad, and had excited the surprise of our respected 


















































Principal, who discovered it in that pasture, tugging 
with might and main at its cord. Being of a less 
meditative and stay-at-home disposition than Gilbert 
White’s tortoise (of Selbourne), it thus employed 
most of its time, occasionally, indeed, getting loose 
and setting off at high pressure (for a tortoise) out 
of the gate into the street, bound, perhaps for the 
High, regardless of the risk of being proctorized, 
until spied and brought back by the indignant 
porter. 

This by the way. 

Some good books are on sale to-day, and Gay and 
I are tempted to make some purchases. Thus I ob- 
tain cheap, uncut, Browning’s “ Men and Women;” 
Matthew Arnold’s Poems (have you read his 
“ Forsaken Merman?” If not, thank me for direct- 
ing you to a gem); “ Philip Van Artevelde;” and 
“* Edwin the Fair ;’’—none of them ever seen by me 
at an Oxford sale before. The drama, “ Philip Van 
Artevelde” (read some time ago by me, and again 
since this purchasing it), I cannot contrive to 
appreciate. It does seem to me nothing beyond 
mere mediocrity, though mediocrity of a very re- 
spectable sort, and not without hints of power in 
management and dramatic arrangement. Still, 
amid some classicality and much correctness, the 
Promethean touch of poetry seems to me wanting. 
You miss the glow and thrill that its presence com- 
municates to yourself; it is more the absence of 
something than the presence of aught that leaves 
you unmoved, dissatisfied. 

This, again, by the way. Our business is less 
with the books (though I can’t pass these with- 
out a word) than with the pictures to-day. I! 
know pretty well beforehand what these will be. 
Several sets of “‘ Sherry, Sir?” and “Did you Ring, 
Sir P” plenty of trashy sporting etchings; a large 
picture of “ Cricket at Canterbury,” all the players 
and spectators painfully twisting and distorting 
themselves in order that we may see their faces; 
a lot of “ Blondes,’’ “ Roses,’’ ‘ Violets ;”’ some 
inferior impressions from Landseer’s and Ansdell’s 
ee These, and the like of these, and some 

ad water-colour drawings, will go near to make 
up the stock. Now and then two beautiful little 
German prints, in cross oak frames (probably part 
of the stock of the maker of the frames), appear 
in the list; and of course, now and then, a fair 
print or drawing. But trash is the rule, and aught 
good the exception, at these Oxford sales. Why is 
this? We shall see, from a few remarks on Art at 
Oxford. 

The few who have good taste, and money where- 
with to indulge it, do not, we may make sure, 
come to these sales for the adornment of their walls. 
No; they go to Wyatt’s or Thomsons, and—delicious 
employment !—turn over huge portfolios of good 
stuff. 1 have looked on, at least, while this was 
being done, and can testify to the pleasantness of 
the occupation. Glimmers of sweet faces and lovely 
forms—Raffaelle’s, Leonardo's, Reynolds’s, or Mil- 
lais’s, Ary Scheffer’s, Hook’s, Landseer’s—cause a 
pleasing tingle in the mind and purse, as great 
sheet falls on great sheet. Then, the choice made, 
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and the coming home of the large square, thin- 
framed prizes, the weighty question to be decided 
where to hang them to the best advantage? And 
the pleasure of beholding the beautiful walls and 
altered room; whether, for some time, the enjoy- 
ment of the newness, and half surprise of entering 
it with other thoughts in the mind, or the luxury 
of looking up from the open books, in the cosy, 
fire-lit evening, and rejoicing in the silent, sweet 
society of lovely or noble thoughts and forms, ready 
to suggest impressions of beauty to the merely 
passive, meditative, unexerted mind. 

“ Noscitur a sociis,’ may be said of a man with 
regard to his pictures, in some measure, always 
supposing that his means have enabled him to 
gratify his taste in the choice. And it is not un- 
importapt to have beauty and noble thought ready, 
with unobstrusive teaching, to catch the eyes’ stray, 
unintentioned glances, raised in abstraction, or for 
rest from labour of the brain; to catch the heart’s 
vacant thoughtfulness, its lulled or sleeping powers. 
Softly, and unperceived as dew, fair forms and 
hints of high thought may be gathered to the heart 


at such times—snowflakes, that settle unfelt, but | 


that yet deepen gradually, and shape the character 
of the mind, or, at least, of the taste, if these are 
two. This is the same thought as that so exqui- 
sitely expressed by Wordsworth, with regard to the 
scarce-felt, unspoken, yet real teaching of Nature 
to the seemingly unexerted faculties, the durdpece, 


rather, the slumbering évéyecac of the mind. I | 
allude to these verses, in his poem, “ Expostulation | 


and Reply ’”’:— 


“ The eye, it cannot choose but see ; 

W e cannot bid the ear be still ; 

Our bodies feel, where’er they be, 
Against or with our will. 


Nor less I deem that there are Powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress : 
That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness. 


Think you, ’mid all this mighty sum 
Of things for ever speaking, 

That nothing of itself will come, 
But we must still be seeking ?” 


The prints invested in by these tasteful and 
purse-ful buyers, are not chosen with a view to 
a merely temporary acquaintance, but for a perma- 
nent friendship. They are not to be discarded 
when Oxford hfe is done. They are to grow dearer 
and dearer on the walls, during the eventful three 
years ; are to be the repositories of your anxieties 
on the eve of the examinations, whether your mind 
be anxious as to class or pass; they are to look 
sedately down on your harmless merry-makings, or 
on the snug society of the two or three fireside 
friends—those, I mean, that you expect to find near 
your fire as naturally as the poker and tongs, and 
with as good right to their place as they. They are 
to look a little dreary to be left in your stripped 
rooms, when the Term ends, and your bag and rug 


he in the easy chair, while a hasty breakfast pre- 
| cedes your leaving them for the Vacation. They 
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are to greet you with familiar cheer when you re- 
turn, and help you while you get things in order 
again. 

And then they are to go into their old cases, 
when the old rooms and the old city and you shake 
hands and part; and you turn, and leave those 
genial times, that society-tempered, monastic seclu- 
sion, to march out into the wide world’s wintry 
buffetings, or into its summer smiles, For a 
while they are to repose in those narrow cases, 
during the transition period between your Oxford 
days and (you are now ordained) your settling 
down into your country curate’s lodgings. You 


arrive tired in the evening, after the excitement of 


that solemn time which has changed your life, your 
being, almost; you dine with your rector, and, 
leaving your pile of boxes, &c., almost untouched, 
are glad to get to bed. 

But next day you wake, and rise early, and the 
quiet hour of thought and reading ended, you arise, 
grasp hammer and screwdriver, and advance to the 
corded Sebastopol, with the intent to set things 
straight, and give the cosy home-look that always 
comes, when your own eye has arranged for this 
and that, naturally making them fall into some- 
what of before familiar order, though diverse, | 
according to the difference of walls, angles, shape, | 
and height of rooms. 

And very soon you go to those square, flat cases. 
You have taken care beforehand to have the gaudy, 
flower-patterned paper stripped from the walls, and 
have hung a quiet, flat pattern there, that shall serve 
for what a paper ought to be, namely, a back ground 
for the pictures, things, and people in the room, ob- 
truding on the eye neither by its beauty nor its 
ugliness. You have also, beforehand, provided good 
store of green cord and brass-headed nails. 

So you set to work. You draw out the precious 
prints, gingerly and carefully, anxiously hopeful 
that frame is uninjured and glass all right. No 
dismal sight dismays you, we hope, of a great star 
right across the print, and dangerous, bayonet- 
shaped slips of glass falling about, as you draw 
forth the wreck. All is right, in the present sup- 
posed case ; and printf overlaps print, laid carefully | ¢ 
against the wall. 


Then the planning begins. Each wall has its 
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own capabilities to be considered, and you must | 


place your “ Dante” and “ Beatrice,” at any rate, 
Where your eye will often and easily fall on it ; 
Some prints, it is certain, must be behind your 
back, as you sit at your table writing. Well, there 
will be the more of freshness in them, vwhen you have 
risen, with book or heap of completed writing in 
your hand, to stand with back to the fire. 

It takes some time. The measuring for the 
middle picture, and how near the two mignons are 
to be to it; 
prints, “ In terra pax,” and “ Gloria in excelsis.” 
Then, this is too high; now, {not high enough; 
now, crooked. And you are single- “ey ed—I mean, 


there j is no one else to callin to give you counsel as | 


and next these, the little German | 





to the respective merits of two nearly equally | 


} 
desirable arrangements. And you leave that wall, 
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hardly decided as to whether its arrangement shall 
abide. When you again see it, next morning, 
however, the other plan being less distinct in your 


mind, you are quite satisfied that that was the. 


arrangement, after all. 

At last they are all up, and you gather the ends 
of green cord, the hammer, and nails, and look to 
the washing your dusty, plaster-whitened hands. 
Perhaps you began this picture-hanging (yourself 
your sole hanging committee) late, and, after other 
unpacking (it was 3 A.M. before I left off my work, 
I know). If so, you cast a weary, satisfied glance 
at the tenanted walls and kindly room, and cast 
yourself, presently, on your couch, tired out enough 
with your work. Next morning, however, it seems 
quite something te look forward to, the coming 
down stairs to the snowy table-cloth, farm-house 
eggs, and home-made crusty loaf, and surveying, 
with deep gratification, the successful labour of the 
past night. 

And “they are there, the sweet familiar friends, 
instinct with Oxford memories , general and par- 
ticular; and gathering new associations from each 
place of your some years’ sojourn, until at last they 
settle in your peculiar study, in your own cosy 
vicarage or rectory, to wander about England with 
you no more. ‘They are there on the walls, to 
| greet your meditative eye, gracious with beauty, 
| native and superadded, instilling, as I said, beauty 
into your mind, while the eye ‘rests on them ab- 
stractedly, the mind not being engaged upon 
them. 

* And in the nights of winter, 
When the cold north winds blow,” 


often they call up before the mind thoughts, 
and voices, and scenes, and laughter, and friend- 
ship of long ago. As a soft wind in spring will 
find out some silent corner, in which the genera- 
tions of leaves have gathered, and curls among 
them, and dallies with them, and makes them 
tremble and rustle into a faint semblance of that 
gleeful life they had, alive to every influence of the 
air, up in the pleasant summer boughs. They 
call up 


“ A slumberous sound—a sound that brings 
The feelings of a dream— 
As of innumerable wings, 
As, when a bell no longer swings, 
Faint the hollow murmur rings 
O’er meadow, lake, and stream.” 


They make you feel “ the same, but not the same.’ 
And you walk, musingly, wistfully (in that woe 
up to those photographs of Magdalene Tower, of 
The High, of St. Mary’s, &c., and you pass 


“ Beside the reverend walls, 
In which of old you wore the gown, 
You rove at random through the town, 
And see the tumult of the halls ; 


And hear once more in college fanes 
The storm their high-built organs make, 
And thunder-musie, rolling, shake 

The prophets blazoned on the panes ; 
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And catch once more the distant shout— 
The measured pulse of racing oars 
Among the willows—pace the shores 

And many a bridge.” 


And all this, you the man of taste, get from the 
prints you bought in that first term, and hung up 
in those Oxford Rooms. 

Let me see. Where have we got to? Quite 
away from Oxford, and into our curacy somewhere 
in the country. - Had we better go back to 
Richards’s—or are we really ashamed to confront 
Joy’s reproachful look—Joy, whom we left waiting 
in that sale-room, while we took wing and fled quite 
out of sight beyond the hills. Never mind, we 
were, still on our subject, and, at any rate, you 
wouldn’t otherwise have been refreshed by that 
sweet verse of Longfellow’s, and that glorious de- 
scription from “ Jn Memoriam.’ We will fly back, 
and meet Joy’s enquiring gaze by an endeavour to 
look as though we had never left the room. 

The men of taste at Oxford are the few, not the 
many. That state of things is not peculiar to 
Oxford, I believe; still, perhaps in that abode of 
arts, we might be justified in the expectation that 
the fine arts would be more generally and accurately 
appreciated. Such is not the case. Professors of 
music, of poetry, that careful city hath; but pro- 
fessorship of painting is there none. There might 
not be time and opportunity for any or much 
instruction in the manual part of the art ; although 
an hour or two every other day might take its turn 


with other studies, and might do much if conducted 
on the system of the Government Schools of Art. 
But, at any rate, lectures on correct taste, on 
ancient and modern art; on design, composition, 
colour, chiaroscuro, &c., &c., would open a fine 
field for the lecturer, and would much educate the 


taste of the hearers. And this matter is of no 
light consequence, considering the influence that 
the after position of many will give them—whether 
they are willing and able, or no, in directing the 
taste of others. For this reason, lectures on Archi- 
tecture, especially ecclesiastical architecture, would 
be most valuable—or, indeed, one would say,— 
indispensable—at a university that sends out men 
whose lot it will be to superintend and decide on 
the building of churches, schools, parsonages; whose 
influence in towns—if an influence felt to be 
reliable as the result of real knowledge—might be 
often most beneficially exerted in the architecture 
of great public buildings not directly under their 
own superintendence. 

All this, surely, seems obvious—too obvious to 
need any argument, or long dwelling upon. Is it 
not, therefore, strange that no opportunity should 
be given, in Oxford, of professional and authorita- 
tive instruction—in architecture, at least—if not in 
art generally ? 

Before I went to Oxford, I was a student of the 
Royal Academy—gave some years to drawing and 
painting—therefore I am no doubt more likely to 
feel the want in the university than many others. 
Still, being now a Master of Arts at Oxford, I 
would urge upon my brother masters of the same, 





























whether it be seemly that art xcar’éoyny be left out 
from the category of arts under our protection, and | 
of our acquiring. And certainly it seems to me, | 
that no art studentship is required for the apprecia- _ 
tion of what I hold to be the plain, common-sense | 
representations made above. | 

I retire from M.A. condition to my under- | 
graduateship, and am in the sale-room again. It is 
the base from which [ sally forth, on short excursions 
and incursions. It is the camp, towards which 
I call home my words from their march, together | 
with the stragglers, and detached parties, and 
marshal them into order again. See, the prints, | 
the trashy prints, all sell, though not for large 
prices. Indeed, there is a pretty general average 
of price; and the pictures are, mostly, pretty well 
acquainted already with Richards’s sale-room. 

For you must know that these articles are too 
much and too often considered at Oxford (else- 
where, of course, as well) as mere furniture. | 
You must have a carpet; you must have tables | 
and chairs; you must have curtains, and papered | 
walls, and pictures or prints upon that paper, else | 
the furnishing of the rooms will look incomplete. | 
That is the kind of feeling: and so long as the | 
walls are covered it doesn’t matter much with what. | 
Size and cheapness—most space filled in for least — 
money—this is the notion in the heads of many © 
who march off to the sale at Richards’s. And as — 
there is nothing elevating and improving in the © 
soul-less engravings with which these sales abound, 
so there is no real love or friendship existing between 
the possessor and the picture. No delicate feelings — 
nor interchange of sympathy; no beauty-adding 
memories, to what before was chosen for its beauty. | 
The tie, lightly made, and without due care and 
consideration, is also lightly broken. The buyer 
is unworthy of good pictures, and the pictures are 


unworthy of good buyers, and then both are, in © t 


some degree, matched. So there is no careful 
packing of them; no loving bringing of them 
again to light; no life-long connexion formed, 
amid all the changes of abode, with what become 
more friends than pictures. Not a bit: you are 
going to leave Oxford—how about all your prints, 
&e.P “O! TI shall send them to Richards’s.” 
Mere counters they are, or rather, common coins, 
passed about from one to the other, for use, and 
not for beauty; set on a level with teapots, coal- 
scuttles, chimney glasses; things that you must 
have to fill blank walls, but concerning which it is 
of little or no consequence, so long as there be 
enough of them and they be decently framed, as 
to what they may be or may represent. 

So good bye to the sale at Richards’s, into which 
it is yet often amusing to saunter; at which, at any 
rate, we have picked up some books worth the 
having ; and at which, as mostly where your kind, 
especially your companions congregate, there 1s 
always some amusement going on. I fancy them 
there on the Thursday afternoons; much the same 
old gathering, only another generation of it; some 
sitting down intent on the marked catalogue; some 


| . . > . 
just sauntering in for half-an-hour ; some specula- 
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tively anxious as to the prices to be fetched by their 
own goods. I fancy them all there; and the same 
round of “Sherry, sirs?”’ and horses, and dogs, 
and pretty simpering faces, that pass from room to 
room and owner to owner, unimproved and unim- 
proving. 

Art at Oxford: that subject is not exhausted by 
the mention of pictures and prints. Art includes 
everything which man’s design may make ugly or 
beautiful. For instance, paper-hangings, alluded 
to just now; and here again, my Oxford remarks 


are for all the world: look at the gross violations | 


of all taste and propriety in this single item in, 
perhaps, nine rooms out of ten! Some staring, 
ugly pattern, too large for the room; or some 
pattern, pretty in itself, but more a series of pictures 
than the background for them; or some architec- 
tural or wainscotted pattern, which can be rightly 
shaded only on one wall; all these are of very com- 
mon occurrence. 


So, too, with carpets—flowers, shells, bosses, | 


scrolls, or with rugs—landscapes, dogs, lions, and 
tigers, are common enough; alas! too common. 
Carpets and paper-hangings, be it said once for 


| 








all as arule, should never, either by gaudiness or | 


ugliness, catch and attract the eye. They are to 
be the backgrounds for the people and objects in 
the room. 
and should be flat ; all relief and shadow in objects 
should be carefully avoided; regard should be had 
to propriety ; and an uneven surface, or the like- 
ness of one, is not a fit or pleasant thing to walk 
upon. Fancy the incongruity of standing upon a 
tiger, or a blue sky, in a room strewn with shells, 
looking at a paper-hanging all whose shadows are on 
the side next the light. Ifa picture be wished, let 
it be framed and hung on the walls, not laid down 
in front of the fire-place. 
beforehand with it, on the wall itself, a lot of staring, 


Moreover, they are for flat surfaces, | 





And do not let it find | 


sprawling paintings, running wild from floor to. 


ceiling. A quiet flat pattern should be there; the 
ornament, natural shisote conventionalized, and 
not directly represented ; the beauty, appropriate, 
not misplaced. 

Ihave often noticed this curious thing in the 
paper-hangings of shops in London, that there 
flat patterns are the most prevalent ; without under- 
standing the reasons, and the principles of taste, 
those who have goods to set off find that they show 


better upon a fit than upon an unsuitable back- | 


ground. The fact is clear to them, though the 
reason may not be so. 

, : he question to be asked in all these things, is, 
“Is the ornament suited to the purpose for which 
the thing is designed?” not, “Is the ornament 
pretty im itself?” And this applies to everything ; 
for instance, consider the absurdity of bright, 
staring colours and patterns on the feet, as com- 
monly seen in worked slippers. The eye is not 
meant to be led to the feet, as by the annoyance of 
bright meteors flashing about the floor, it may well 
be attracted. Most wool work, whether on chairs, 
for Sola cushions, music stools, &c., is characterized 
by the utter absence of all fitness, and the presence 





Sl 








of entire incongruity. You sit or lean on cats, 


| dogs, parrots, roses. 


Most of the above remarks are remembered from 
or suggested by the evidence given by Messrs. 
Herbert and Redgrave, R.A., before a committee, 
I forget quite what of—Board of Trade, House of 
Commons, or the like. And a few such easily 
appreciated, common-sense principles, might well 
form the subject of teaching at Oxford, or, indeed, 
anywhere. For, only consider the want of taste as 
to form alone exhibited in heaps of vases, lamps, 
tea services, jugs, candlesticks, what not. And 
yet the encouragers of bad designs are often intelli- 
gent people, who would readily take hold of the 
idea, if the first principles were but plainly put 
before them. 

This was admirably done in an article in House- 
hold Words, some years ago. <A too sensitive 
mind had been indoctrinated with true principles of 
taste, and henceforth his daily life became a burden 
to him. He had visited the Room of Horrors (such 
a one existed at that time at Marlborough House, 
much to the indignation of the vendors of the 
papers, &c., that were there exhibited as speci- 
mens of false principles, and things to be avoided) 
—he had read the report of said committee; 
and he was like a man without epidermis, 
flapped against at every turn by brambles and 
briars. A friend meets him, and will have him 
home with him to tea, to see his new-furnished 
house. The pattern of this friend’s trousers, as 
he sits in the omnibus, opposite the victim, drive 
him to the verge of distraction: great bars they 
exhibit, not flowing with the lines of the figure, but 
opposing his progress, and cutting his legs into 
segments. Then everything in the house, exhibited 
for his admiration, brings out a cold sweat upon his 
brow. He disguises, to the utmost, his feelings ; 
but matters are brought to a climax at tea-time. 
He empties his cup, then drops it, with a shout of 
horror. They rush to his assistance—“‘ My dear 
fellow, what is the matter?’ He points to the 
bottom of the teacup, and, gradually recovering 


“strength, just gasps out, “A but-ter-fly !” before he 


relapses into another faint. 

Enough of useful, household art—enough, I 
hope, to show that the subject is one which de- 
serves and demands attention, and on which informa- 
tion would be usefully and profitably bestowed. 

A few words as to art in paintings, since these 
remarks have already somewhat wandered from the 


_ exclusive precincts of the reverend walls. But, first, 


to apply the coming remarks to our subject also : 
Why should not some kind of yearly or triennial 
exhibition be held at Oxford, tor the intervieing 
of the residents, graduates, and undergraduates ? 
All sorts of art—paintings, etchings, drawings on 
wood, and in crayons, carvings, illuminations. This 
last branch of art, especially, is one of late much 
taken up at Oxford, and one well worthy of culti- 
vation. It has many charms, and is well fitted to 
the spare hours of the man of taste, with hardly 
leisure for higher art; or for the recreation of the 
female hand. I write the last sentence feelingly ; 
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for, while I write, my wife, sweet companion, sits 
beside me, beautifully designing and skilfully exe- 
cuting. Blue and gold, and bits of vermeil, and 
clots of emerald, wrought into a design that shall 
be worthy of the gem-colouring. There is much 
room, indeed, for your high degrees of fancy and 
taste, composition and colour, in this revived branch 
of art. How we can enter into the feelings of the 
monks of old—the artist monk in his cell, pressing 


all the gleaned loveliness— 
| “The harvest of a quiet eye’ — 


into the service of his exquisite art. How exactly 
we see him, in Longfellow’s pages, rising to look 
at his work :— 


“There, now, is an initial letter ! 
St. Ulric himself never made a better ! 
Finished down to the leaf and the snail, 
Down to the eyes on the peacock’s tail ! 
And now, as [ turn the volume over, 
And see what lies between cover and cover, 
What treasures of art these pages hold, 
All a-blaze with crimson and gold, 
God forgive me ! I seem to fecl 
A certain satisfaction steal 
Into my heart, and into my brain, 
As if my talent had not lain 
Wrapped in a napkin, and all in vain. 
Yes; I might almost say to the Lord, 
Here is a copy of thy Word, 
Written out with much toil and pain, 
Take it, O Lord, and let it be 
As something I have done for thee ! 

[ Jle looks from the window. 

How sweet the air is! How fair the scene! 
L wish | had as lovely a green 
To paint my landscapes and my leaves ! 
How the swallows twitter under the eaves! 
There, now, there is one in her nest ; 
I can just catch a glimpse of her head and breast 
And will sketch her thus in her quiet uook, 
For the margin of my Gospel book.” 


There! 1 have done my duty to illumination, by 
giving the reader this exquisite extract. Merely 


mentioning that, of course, photography would | 


play an important part in such an Oxford exhibition, 
I will go on to my few general, and concluding, 


} “remarks, as to painting in the present day. 
We all know of the Revival—a different kind of 


Renaissance from that calamity of art formerly so 
called; we have seen Pre-Raphaelitism extrava- 


gant, laughed at, undauntedly persistent, and, | 
moderating its first eccentricities, then triumphant; | 
critics generously retracting ; the public admiring | 
and buying; Ruskin, the brave, and often right, | 
though often bigoted, planting his standard above | 


those long-admired, simpering, expressionless Ma- 


donnas and saints—those artificial and unreal | 


Claudian landscapes, with the few twelfth-cake 
ornament figures stuck about the foreground, and 
under the stirless foliage of the untree-like trees. 
All this we have seen, and more. For now, in 
truth, our cornfields, our swans, our hedges (1 will 
instance that bank with the actually singing robin 
on the low bramble amoung the wild roses, and above 
the wet forget-mc-nots, in Millais’s “‘ Ophelia’), 








our wood birds and wood flowers, lichens, mosses, 
and rocks—all are treated with due honour, 
generally with earnestness, often with sweet suc- 
cess that thrills many a London-caged woodland 
heart. But the very care that we wanted long, and 
greet thankfully, is not without its attendant 
danger. 

The part is good, but (from another point of 
view than that of Hesiod) the whole is greater. The 
accessory, which is subordinate, should not be neg- 
lected, how much less the principal, which is chief! 
Yet, doubtless, in our exhibitions, the carefully- 
rendered stone wall, broken, yellowed with lichen, 
adorned with outspread, scarlet-smitten wild ge- 
ranium leaves, shaded with black-stemmed fronds of 
delicate maidenhair; or holding in some secret 
recess a nunnery of wall forget-me-nots, with 
threshold of emerald moss; this, and again, the 
tangled copse, with its maze of pale blue hyacinths ; 
and the bramble bank, with its sticks of old birds’ 
nests, and treasure of empty snail shells; and the 
like such sweet wayside bits ;—all these are be- 
coming regarded as ends, rather than as means— 
as the fruit, rather than as the leaves. 

These are beautiful, but they are to wait on 
higher beauty. Nature’s loveliness, as well as its 
life, was given to man. For instance, what, in the 
Huguenots, moves the thrill, the deep emotion? 
Not, surely, the perfect rendering of the ivy, the 
wall, the flowers—though all these throw in their 
silent aid, and the poem were incomplete without 
them. Rather, it is the magic that sets before us 
the feelings—devoted, and tender, and agonized— 
of that pleading woman—and the soul—grand, 


holy, loving and calm—of that resolute, faithful 


man. 
And it is not lightly that I dwell on this danger. 


> | For even Ruskin, the champion of our Art-revivers— 


even he has put his face so close to the wild rose 


_ hedge, and the ruined wall, that they have begun 


to hide from him the majesty of the wide landscape 
behind, and mountains to be forgotten for speed- 
wells ; fir trees, for mosses ; and winding rivers, for 
dripping rills. 

His laments have, of late years, arisen, in his 
critiques on the R.A. Exhibition, not for the absence 
of a picture like that of the Light of the World, 
but for the non-appearance of a silver-blossomed 
cherry-tree against the deep blue sky. 

Such beauties, truly, are good, are important ; 
but they are not the chief; these are the dew drops, 
lovely in themselves, but that yet are intended to 
deck with their grace, and perfect the beauty of 
the flower, as they tremble at the edge of its 
petals. 

I claimed to digress a little from Oxford’s im- 


‘mediate precincts ; let me not abuse the right. A 


few words more, and this leaf shall be stricken 


down, like those which yesternight’s white frost, 


and to-day’s rain, have rained down in a gold 
carpet under the maples in the hedge. 

To take leave, then, of art and its principles, a 
Oxtord and elsewhere; the idea that these have 
only to do with artists has waxed fainter; let it 
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altogether die. Artis general, iscommon property ; | such a wonderful difference, and to reside at St. 
| Matthew’s seems a stepping-stone to still more im- 


it is about us; in many things we are helpless with- 
out its teaching. Nor is it well that 
musicians, artists, should sing and pipe for the 
deaf, or paint for the blind. 

And such certainly most must be in a great 
degree—all, in some measure, who, having never 
been taught any principles or rules of true beauty, 
are ever apt to be deceived by her counterfeit—on 
whose minds many seeds of fair flowers lie and perish 
without avail, because no spade had prepared the 
ground, however good, for their reception. 

These are but a few thistle-down words on a large 
subject; a random gossip, a discursive chat. Yet 
such may draw those who would turn from a deep 
treatise ; and hints, to some minds, may indicate the 
direction of veins of precious gold. Beautiful 
city! To talk of art and of beauty cannot be to 
wander far from you; and the hints into which I 
have strayed had their rise from your residents and 
your rooms. ‘The less need I apologize to you, 
as I return, on my wayward wind-borne course, to 
flutter back under your walls again. 

And, in a future flight, Oxford’s architecture, 
but, chiefly, Oxford’s Museum, is set down for the 
subject of my pen. 7 


V.1.R. 


FIELDMINSTER AND ITS NOTABLES. 











Ovr town is a remarkably pretty town, at least, 
most people think so—it dates from the time of the 
Normans, and, moreover, contains a magnificent old 
parish church, one of those splendid relics of a 
far-off time which one sees dotted here and there 
over our dear old land. Besides the central and 
ancient portion of our town, which contains the 
church, the bank, the assembly and news rooms, 
&e., &., there is a suburb gathered round another 
church, a modern edifice, about half a mile distant 
from the old one, which for twenty years was called 
the New Church, but which now is more generally 
known by its right name—“ St. Matthew’s.” 

The houses near St. Matthew’s are built with 
some taste and regularity ; they are for the most 
part commodious, and have quite an imposing ap- 
pearance, especially as regards the entrances ; they 
have not slips of gardens in front after the usual 


fashion of suburban villas, neither have they frag- | 
meuts of garden behind, but quite spacious plots of 


poets, | portant advancement. 





sround, with cucumber frames and summer-houses, | 


Just across the road. 
they good roomy yards and kitchen offices in the 
rear, well provided with pumps, bottle-racks, wash- 
houses, and boot-rooms. 

Now, the people who live at St Matthew’s have 
always considered themselves the élite of the Field- 
minster society. It is rather difficult in some in- 
stances to discover on what grounds they found 
tueir opinion, seeing that, in some instances, they 
have but very recently left the busy streets of the 
old town, where their steady industry has been 
rewarded with success; but that little word makes 


Also, for the most part, have | 


On the other side of Field- 
minster, and very near to the town, is also a row of 
well-built houses, known as South Terrace ; and it 
would be very difficult either for you or me to dis- 
cover wherein they are inferior to those of St. 
Matthew’s; nevertheless, there does seem to be some 
subtle difference, and although the dwellers in the 
aristocratic abodes of St. Matthew’s occasionally 
condescend to exchange visits with a favoured few of 
the dwellers in South Terrace, yet they always 
appear to consider them exceptions to the general 
rule. I am not at all sure thatthe people of our 
town are singular in this; I have travelled far and 
wide, and have often seen the same curious dis- 
tinctions. 

In every country town there is the lawyer ; not 
but that there may be many lawyers or solicitors, 
still, there is generally the one par excellence, 
who has made his way to certain honour and dis- 
tinction. It is not necessary for such a one to be 
particular about the number on the door of his 
office; it is generally in a quiet, old-fashioned loca- 
lity, and yet everybody knows it, for in the private 
room therein there is an immense accumulation of 
strong boxes, whereon may be seen the names of 
half the gentlemen of landed property in that 
division of the county. Such a lawyer was Mr. 
Smith, and yet Mr. Smith would live in South 
Terrace: people thought it an odd prejudice, and 
wondered why he did not move up to St. Matthew’s; 
but he only laughed, and said he “preferred South 
Terrace.’ They knew he could purchase the whole 
Terrace if he so inclined, and so of course they 
visited him. 

Mr. Smith was a grave, sedate man, with a dark 
complexion, and a partially bald head; his detrac- 
tors said he was proud—it was not so—he was 
only reserved. It was strange, too, that he should 
have detractors, seeing that he was never known to 
speak evil or even harshly of any. But, neverthe- 
less, there were those who liked to say that he was 
proud, and vain, and even miserly. He might have 
been just a little vain—I think he was; but he was 
a bachelor, though an old one, and that explains 
the matter. There had been no particular epoch 
in his life history when he much set aside, this 
plan or that; so he had gone gently on, cultivating 
his small crop of hair, and medium growth of whis- 
ker, and arranging his gloves and his ties with all 
the care imaginable. It was a pardonable propen- 
sity, and served to make his person very pleasant 


in appearance, although nature had not been par- 


ticularly lavish of her gifts to him. Miserly he 
was not—far, very far from it. He was rich, and 
not inclined in any way to profuse expenditure ; 
but there were those who could tell of secret acts 


'of his, which would (had they been known) have 


cleared him for ever from such imputation ; but 
few had anv notion of the warm heart and bright 


. . ° . ’ ? } 
spirit which dwelt in that calm, almost cold 
exterior. 

At the head of Mr. Smith’s small and well-regu- 
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lated establishment in South Terrace reigned Miss 
Smith, his only sister ; she was curiously like him 
in every particular, and a marvellous sympathy and 
affection seemed to exist between them. I said 
Mr. Smith was an old bachelor—that hardly seems 
to imply an old man; in like manner was Miss 
Smith an old maid, though not strictly an old 
woman—to say truti, the Smiths were precisely 
the sort of people who do not grow old easily ; 
there were no sharp angles in their characters, to 
create undue irritation by constant friction, and 
though they were orphans and had begun life early 
together, and had, no doubt, had their share of 
trials and experiences, these had in no way blunted 
their sensibilities,—on the contrary, both brother 
and sister were singularly open to warm impulses 
and generous sympathies. Then, again, in the 
matter of their weaknesses, both were just an idea 
sensitive on the score of increasing years, and 
possibly affected a little juvenility with regard to 
dress. For my part I think it more than pardon- 
able, seeing that so large a share of real youthful- 
ness of heart still existed. Miss Smith was a great 
timist and very methodical; but her plans were 
set forth with gentleness, and carried out with 
loving-kindness. 

One of these plans was, that her drawing-room 
should undergo a thorough purification, every orna- 
ment (and there were many, the accumulation of 
years) had to be examined and cleansed; every book 
set in its proper place; all periodicals and light 
literature, of which, to say truth, she was fond, 
carefully put out of sight, and those of a religious 
character put prominent!y forth in readiness for 
the coming Sunday; moreover, Saturday was the 
market day at Fieldminster, and she would as soon 
have thought of flying as deputing any person to 
make the weekly provision, save only in case of 
severe indisposition, or very extraordinary incle- 
mency of weather. 

It was Saturday evening now, and growing rapidly 
dusk, for the days were short, and Christmas at 
hand ; all the catering and cleaning were at an end, 
and Miss Smith was in the dining-room taking her 
ease in a large chair drawn up to a clear bright fire. 
Miss Smith’s fires were always bright, and the fire- 
irons also. She had been reading The Times, 
but she could see no longer; she would not ring 
for lights, no, that was not her plan, she would 
await the arrival of her brother from his office, or 
the news room, and the tea tray from the parlour 
maid’s pantry—they both usually arrived simul- 
taneously, a little before six o’clock. 

It was a little past six to-night, what could have 
detained Caleb? and then the tea, it might have 
been brewing—what was Jane about ?—not gos- 
siping at the back gate, surely. That back gate was 
a sore point. Miss Smith did not like to be too 


hard on the girls—they were young, all three of 


them, and Jane was very pretty; Miss Smith 
remembered when she had been young—at this 
thought she heaved a sigh—yes, once she had been 





not be hard on Jane, only, that back gate was the 
one bane of her quiet life—more than one maid had 
she parted with from sheer inability to wean her 
affections from that terrible back gate. Well, she 
would see to the matter on Monday; it must be 
investigated. ‘Tramp, tramp. 

That's Caleb’s step—I shall ring the bell. 

Miss Smith almost hated herself for her unjust 
suspicions—the door opened, and in came Jane with 
her tea tray, looking smiling and bright as a May 
morning; and Caleb arranging his scanty locks 
with his fingers, and clearing his throat with a very 
loud hem-m-m as he entered the room. 

‘* Well, Jem” (Miss Smith’s name was Jemima), 
“did you hear the bells of St. Matthew’s this 
afternoon? they’ve been ringing a merry peal to 
greet Bella on her return from her wedding tour.”’ 

“ Noindeed,” returned Miss Smith. “So Bella’s 
returned, has she? Why, it is full a week earlier 
than was fixed upon P” 

*¢ Yes, but the weather has been so bad, and Mr. 
Brown has been ill with a sore throat; so, alto- 
gether, they thought it right to return.” 

Miss Smith nodded assent; she thought home 
decidedly the best place when it was a question of 
sore throats, or any other ailments. ‘But, Caleb, 
didn’t the bells of the Old Church ring also ?” 

“No, certainly not: you know the old vicar is 
not on terms with Mr. Moreton ; do you think he’d 
allow the bells to be rung? Not he!” 

“Tt’s a wrong thing, Caleb; the vicar ought not 
to nurse his animosity—his spleen rather, against 
Mr. Moreton; and then, even if he disapproved of 
him, what has his daughter done to offend? 
Really, Caleb, I have hardly patience to hear him 
preach about charity and kindness, and that sort of 
thing; good gracious! he cannot know the meaning 
of the words, to quarrel so with a brother clergy- 
man.” 

“Many people are ignorant of the meaning of 
those words, Jem,” coolly replied Mr. Smith. 

“T suppose they’!l receive their callers on Mon- 
day next, instead of Monday week,” said Miss 
Smith, thoughtfully ; no doubt her thoughts ran on 
the subject of the new bonnet she had ordered for 
the occasion, and the chance of not having it in 
time; but then, Mrs. Gibbins and Miss Gibbins, 
and the Uptons, and a host of other friends and 
neighbours, would very probably share the same 
fate ; and with this she consoled herself. 





THE BRIDE AND HER BRIDESMAID. 


Bella Moreton was the eldest daughter of the 
incumbent of St. Matthew’s; she was a pretty, 
fair, blue-eyed creature, just twenty years of age, 
a general favourite, and like most favourites, just a 
little spoiled. Her mother was one of those meek, 
gentle, often-ailing women, who let things take 
their course without any particular demonstration ; 
thus, Bella, and her two sisters, Rose and Blanche, 
did pretty much as they liked—the only wonder 





young, and,if not exactly pretty, had had her 
attractions—gone now, gone for ever—she would 


-- _ - — 


was that they did so little for which they could be 
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Bella was gay, thoughtless, and good- 
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tempered — not deficient in ability, but careless 
and idle to a great degree, fond of dress, of. 
pleasure, and of gossip. Rose was altogether a_ 
higher order of being ; she was nearly three years | 
younger than her sister, and yet evinced, even at 
that early age, a tone of mind and feeling far be- 
yond her years. She had a passion for music, and 
sang with exquisite taste and pathos. Most people | 
would have called Bella the beauty of the family; | 
she was more bright and sparkling than Rose, but 
those who once took in the loveliness of Rose’s | 
character as it shone forth in the sweet expression 
of her placid countenance, the depth of feeling in 
her dark violet eyes, or the soft tone of her low 
voice, could never be of that opinion. Blanche was 
an interesting young hoyden of thirteen. 

And now Bella was married. She had not known 
Mr. Brown either long or intimately; he was a 
grave, taciturn, dark-complexioned man, of moderate 
fortune, good character, and good position ; every 
one thought her most fortunate; many secretly 
envied her; she did not care very much for him 
herself—in fact, the match had been extremely 
distasteful to her: but the idea of a wedding, and 
dresses, and a good house in St. Matthew’s, and 
servants, dazzled and delighted her, as it has done 
many others before her; and so Bella Moreton had 
become Mrs. Brown. 

The wedding, though not strictly a gay one, for 
Mr. Moreton was not rich, and did not approve of 
too much display, had, nevertheless, excited an un- 
usual degree of interest; for not only was the 
bride young and pretty, but the bridesmaids also. 
Rose, we have endeavoured to describe—she was 
one, the other (there were but two) was Leila 
Brown, the bridegroom’s half sister. Leila was 
a tall, graceful brunette, unusually accomplished 
and elegant, and one year older than the bride. 

On the same Saturday evening when Miss Smith 
sat over her bright fire, in her quiet old-fashioned 
dining-room, there was great stir and excitement 
in a certain house in the centre of the central 
Terrace of St. Matthew’s. 

lights were blazing in every window, and there 
was a great buzzing in and out, and whisking to 
and fro. The fact was, Mrs. Moreton was as usual 
not well, so all arrangements devolved on Rose and 
Leila, with all the good-will in the world; they 
were very new at their task, somewhat new to each 
other; then the servants were all new, and, of | 
course, the furniture too; the only wonder was 
that more things were not forgotten; as it was, the | 
fresh cook discovered, quite late in the evening, | 
that there was an utter deficiency in the larder for 
the coming Sunday—that there had been entire 
oblivion as to eggs, salt and vegetables, although 
meat and poultry had been supplied in abundance. 
John, the new man, had forthwith to be despatched 
to the town; the doubt was, whether he would 
be back before train time. Then, Susan, the 
housemaid, ran breathlessly after him to suggest | 
the propriety of procuring some Brown Windsor, 
the requisite article of soap having been omitted. 

It was wonderful how these little contretemps 











were magnified, and how curiously the interesting 
information circulated, the length and breadth, not 
only of St. Matthew’s, but also of Fieldminster 
proper ; and how some laughed, some frowned, and 
some sneered. 

The pretty bridesmaids, meantime, unconscious 
of all these comments, bustled about in their neat 
silk dresses, now taking a peep here, now there, 
admiring the taste of this article, the usefulness of 


| that, and wondering if, after all, some essential 


might not, even yet, have been overlooked. Every 
thing, somehow, had such a new and uncomfortably 
stiff and unused look, in spite of everything they 
could do to make it home-like. Then there was 
such a smell of fresh paint and varnish, which not 
even the bouquets of china roses and chrysanthe- 
mums could totally overcome. 

“ Everything looks very nice now, I think, Miss 
Brown,”’ said Rose, taking a last survey. 

‘Don’t call me Miss Brown ever again, Rose ; 
I could not call you Miss Rose, or Miss Moreton 
I suppose you are now. I should like to be Leila 
to you, Rose; we are almost sisters you know now, 
and I should like you to love me—I never had a 
sister !”’ 

“71 do love you, Leila, dear; I loved you from 
the first—but everybody calls you Miss Brown; 
now nobody ever thinks of calling me Miss Rose, 
even the old servants, if they say Miss at all, it is 
Miss Rosy—as for Miss Moreton, I don’t think I 
could answer to that—even Bella has never been 
called Miss Moreton, except now and then by total 
strangers. But have you heard this beautiful 
piano, Leila?”’ Rose ran her fingers lightly over 
the keys, bringing out the soft deep tones; then, 
in a half-dreamy manner, as was her wont, she 
glided first in one air, then into another, then 
gradually humming the words, until at length such 
a thrilling melody was produced, so full of wonder- 
ful pathos and harmony, that Leila stood by her, 
as one enchanted, the tears standing in her eyes. 

“ What would I not give to be able to play like 
that!’ Leila exclaimed. 

“ Play like that! Why, Leila, your execution is 
far superior to mine; you are better instructed, 
you are far more accomplished than I—how can 
you say so?” 

‘Mine is the result of instruction, Rose; it is 
acquired, just like anything else one may learn; 
but Oh, Rose! you have the faculty of expression, 


| your every feeling in music ; yours Isa gift—no one 


can acquire that, you know.” 

Rose smiled quietly ; she was not one to set too 
high a value on any of her possessions, or acquire- 
ments either. The idea that she had any gift 
beyond what Leila could claim seemed to amuse 
her. And still the music went on, and words were 
blended, lightly and fitfully at first, until, at length, 
the whole room was filled with delicious sound. 

All at once there was a great interruption, 
wheels were heard at the door—there was a clamour 
of voices and steps, luggage was being deposited in 
the hall—Mrs. Brown had arrived. 

There was quite a chorus of “ How do you do’s?” 
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and a smacking sound of many kisses; poor little 
Rose clung to her sister with delighted eagerness ; 
it was the first time they had ever been separated 
for more than a few days, and to have really left 
her old home seemed to Rose so very solemn. 

“ Leila, dear, you forget you are quite spoiling 


the roses in my bonnet,” exclaimed the bride some- | 


what testily. 


rose to her eye; but she checked it, and, meekly 
gathering up the w rappers, assisted Bella to make 
her eritrée into her new domain. 

Bella’s entrée was of the most triumphant—she 
certainly appeared taller than of yore; it is won- 
derful| what a sense of dignity seemed to pervade 
her smallest action—with what an air of benign 
command she handed a small carriage basket to the 
new footman as she swept past him to ascend the 
stairs. 

‘*Take that into my boudoir, John, and please 
mind the choice plants at the bottom of the car- 
riage—they will require great care; place them 
gently on the stand.” 

John bowed and obeyed, as she entered the small 
back drawing-room she had been pleased to call her 
boudoir. Rose, meantime, had tripped into the 
kitchen, quite unconscious of all this grandeur, to 
give her quiet orders about the urn being sent up 
with the utmost expedition; she had spread out 
quite a little refection, consisting of ham, prawns, 
cakes and marmalade, and had thought that, after 
travelling, a cup of tea would be abundantly re- 
freshing. 

The tea was made, and almost getting cold, ere 
the lady of the house made her appearance, and 
when she did, a supercilious expression sat on her 
pretty features. 

“Well! really, Rose, we expected dinner, not 
tea. lought to have told you, but I thought you 
knew—how I dislike those vulgar early hours ; of 
course, I never mean to dine before five or six, at 
the earliest. 

Rose stared somewhat vacantly. She and Bella 
had always, hitherto, been accustomed to dine at 
two, sometimes even at half-past one; and it had 
never once occurred to simple-minded Rose that 


any vulgarity could be attached to the habit of 


dining early. Her parents did it ; no one could call 
them vulgar. The retort escaped her, she was less 
guarded than Leila. 

“Vulgar,” she murmured, “vulgar—my father 
and mother are not more vulgar than you, Bella 
they dine early as you know, always; papa says it 


is far more healthy; and then, it is eight o'clock | 


now—who would think of dining at eight ? 
Not Rose, certainly ; she had deliberated between 


tea and supper, and had thought tea more re- 
freshing. 


the new tea service, furniture and appliances, to 
note much of Rose’s speech. Bella was not ill- 
tempered exactly, only conceited and elated. She, 
the daughter of a poor clergyman, had never been 





than on the education. 
The roses in poor Leila’ s cheek quite faded out 


at the cold words, and something very like to a tear | 





able to spend a single sixpence without due con- 
sideration and reflection—every attention had been 
paid to make the most of everything; her means 
now, comparatively, seemed unbounded. It is quite 
a mistake to imagine that people simply educated 
and accustomed to economy must necessarily be 
eareful. This depends on the disposition far more 
Bella loved display, and 
rejoiced greatly in the opportunity now afforded 
her for gratifying her inclination. It is a vulgar 
feeling ; but Bella was essentially vulgar at heart, 
though not coarse or ill-bred in her dress and 
manners. 

The next was Sunday—a very solemn occasion 
for Bella; no Duchess in the land could have been 
more stately than Mrs. Brown in her new, stiff, 
blue silk dress, fashionable velvet mantle, and 
feathered velvet bonnet. She drew herself up to 
her full height (not very tall even then), and fan- 
ned out her dress as she swept down the aisle, 
thinking, poor dear, how all the world admired, 
and the Misses Gibbins envied her. Her march 
was a triumph, with her two fair attendants fol- 
lowing—for fair they were, and looked especially so 
this day. Leila’s step was always inclined to be 
stately—it was natural to her, and accorded well 
with ber face and figure. Rose came tripping 
along, smiling here and there as she caught a glance, 
in all the abundant guilelessness of her young and 
innocent heart. 

We must not judge, but, possibly, that Sunday’s 
worship was not altogether very hearty. The idea 
will recur that some people’s thoughts were 
strangely diverted from it. Mrs. Brown, with the 
state and circumstance of her triumphant bridal 
entrée—Leila and Rose with the idea that they 
had a part in the pageant—and young Gibbins, and 
Tom Turner, and Joe Hartley, and sundry others, 
were taken up with them. 

“What a lovely girl that Miss Brown is!” thought 
young Gibbins to himself, as he adjusted his eye- 
glass—he afflicted himself with a notion that he 
was short-sighted—“ what eyes, what grace.” 

“ Dear me!” thought Tom Turner, “ Rose More- 
ton is perfeect—I don’t know that I ever thought 
so before, and I’ve known her from a child—always 
liked her, though—what an expression of coun- 
tenance.” 

So thought Joe Hartley, a young incipient doc- 
tor, only limiting himself to the complexion— 
“What a sweet colour she has !” 

And what did they say of the bride ? 

“ Goodness me!” mentally ejaculated the Misses 
Gibbins and Mrs. Gibbins —‘“ What airs and 
graces !”’ 

The bride and her attendants did not go in state 
to the afternoon service. Leila and Rose went 


qu ietly to church together, and, by their attention 


' and devotional demeanour, we believe they went to 
Bella was too intent on surveying the effect of | 


worship their God. Tom Turner was there also ; 
he was an honest, worthy fellow, the son of a mer- 
chant ; he loved Rose, and had always loved her 
from childhood—he had never thought her so lovely 


as to-day—he believed the blue trimming in her 
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bonnet became her—something did he was sure of | 
that ; and on his leaving church he contrived to _ 
walk very near her in the throng, and to be near 
her on the pavement before the houses, so that he 
could walk quietly by her side along the Terrace, | 
as if it were entirely accidental. He had nothing | 

articular to say when he was by her—Tom was 
shy: he thought often and often during the week 
of Rose, and what he should say to her on Sunday 
if he could manage to get near her; but somehow, 


he always failed, and could only say, what nice | 


weather, or bad, as the case might be, and what an 
excellent sermon—he could not have told even the 
text many times, and yet Tom always said— What 
an admirable sermon to be sure!” 


MR. TWIRLETON, 


By the first train on Monday morning, came 
from London one Frederick Twirleton, an inbimate 
friend of Mr. Brown’s; he was groomsman, and 
had come to finish his duties in that capacity. A 
young barrister, with much spare time, could not 
do better than accept his friend’s invitation and 
make a few weeks’ stay in the country on such an 
occasion. So Mr. Fred. Twirleton came fully pre- 
pared to turn the heads of any pretty country girls 
he might happen to meet, do any amount of mis- 
chief that lay in his power, and should any 
extremely eligible or golden opportunity offer, 
he might—who knows—follow his friend’s ex- 
ample—positively marry—he might do such a 
thing; but that required much consideration and 
abundant inducement. Mr. Fred. Twirleton thought 
matrimony decidedly a slow thing, and he was 
by no means sure that it would suit his ideas 
entirely ; however, he did not object to be quietly 
domesticated with two extremely pretty girls for 
aspace. He had known Leila before—in London— 
he did not quite know what to make out of her— 
was not sure whether she believed in him or not. 
At a glance he saw what Rose was—thoroughly 
single-hearted, and simple-minded. 

“ Are you tired with your journey ?” asked Leila, 
as soon as the salutations and introductions were 
at an end. 

“Oh dear! no; I spent yesterday—Sunday— 
midw ay—I—aw—I—dislike unnecessary fatigue— 
nothing like taking things easy, Miss Leila—l 
never Was 80 far north before.” 

‘“ It is a lovely part of the country,”’ said Leila. 

“Well, yes—I dare s say; but, aw—out of the 
world entirely; ;aw-natives are a study,I should say.’ 

“You have one of them close by you there,” 
said Leila, maliciously, pointing to Rose, who was 
dreamily turning over the leaves of a new drawing- 
room book, and drumming on the table with her 
white-gloved hand. 

A very pretty specimen, too, thought Mr. Fred. 
+ wirleton ; ; but he only smiled, and curled his ex- 
quisite moustache: it is not always expedient to 
praise one young lady to another. 


“ Leila, is the cake already ?”’ enquired Bella, 


earls ° ° . k . 
sauing ito the room with her newly-acquired | 


dignity of step and authority of manner. 


* All, 1 believe, is in readiness,” 


meekly replied 


Leila. 
| Oh dear! Oh dear! how wretchedly careless !’’ 
exclaimed the bride in wrathful accents; “ see, 


here is the lovely bouquet of hot-house flowers, 
sent to me by Mrs. Bennett, of the Grange, not 
| _ yet put into water. Goodness gracious ! w hy some 
| of them are already withering ; and it was so kind 
| of her to send them, wasn’t it, Richard ?” appeal- 
| ing to her husband. 

“Tt was, indeed, my angel,” said Mr. Brown, 
lovingly, to his very pretty wife; and pretty she was 
just then, in her white simple dress, with a bunch 
of orange-flowers in her girdle —very pretty, but 
not in the least like an angel. 

Rose got up hastily, her sister’s tones disturbed 
her—it was her fault, or Leila’s, evidently; and 
Rose did not like Leila to be spoken to. So, 
taking off her white gloves, she hastened away, 
with the choice exotics, in search of water, She 
was in the habit of waiting on herself, and had no 
idea of ringing for servants to perform those little 
duties which fall so naturally within a young girl’s 
province. 

“It was very stupid, indeed, of Rose to leave 
them,”’ continued Bella! “ and there, I declare, 
people are beginning to come—what a rat-tat—lIt’s 
Mrs. Jibbins, I’m sure, she always makes such a 
row.’ 

It was Mrs. Jibbins—a much-dressed, smiling 
little woman, the doctor’s—I say the doctor’s wife, 
because Mr. Jibbins was the doctor, just as Mr. 
Caleb Smith was the lawyer; and Joe Hartley was 
his assistant. They were all sitting in state as 
Mrs. Jibbins entered, all except poor Kose, who 
was incurring her sister’s ever-increasing displea- 
sure by being so inopportunely absent about the 
flowers. Bella meant everything to be quite comme 
il faut; and was quite scandalized by Miss Rose 
quietly making her appearance, bearing her glass- 
full of flowers in her gloveless hands. 

She could only give her a look—such a look 
poor Rose almost dropped her burden. 

“ You tiresome child!” said Bella, as she passed 
her, “ how could you be so stupid ?”’ 

The conversation was not very brilliant. Mrs. 
Jibbins made some excuse for the non-appearance 
of her husband, Mr. Jibbins, and her cousin, Mr. 
Hartley. They were so very busy they could not 
possibly make morning calls; but she, Mrs. Jibbins, 
had charge of their cards, which she formally pre- 
sented. Mr. Twirleton did not, by any means, 
trouble himself to be agreeable. Mr. Brown was 
naturally taciturn. Mrs. Brown out of temper— 
yes, really, for once, she was entirely put out—not 
to have been in state when the doctor's wife called 
quite annoyed her. Mrs. Jibbims had a knack o! 
detailing every event, however unworthy of notice 
Mrs. Brown had quite intended Mirs. Jibbins to 
have been duly and truly impressed with her firs: 
visit, and this is how it had turned out. Leila 
tried to be agreeable, as she always was, but ther 
seemed to be a weight in the moral atm 
of the place that day which she could not choose 
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Rose, the culprit, was ready to ery. 

Another rat-tat-tat—and in sailed Mr. and Mrs. 
Gibbins, Mr. Arthur Gibbins, and the three Misses 
Gibbins. This time the footman was in fault; he 
was a stranger, and had a knack of miscalling 
people, or bungling over their names. Accord- 
ingly, he bellowed forth, in loudest tones—Mr. and 
Mrs. and Mr.—ah!—hum!—and Misses 
Wiggins. 

This, too, was a contre-temps, but nothing could 
be done. The family were well known to all except 
Mr. Twirleton, and he looked supremely indifferent 
—whether the family nomenclature was Gibbins or 
Wiggins, it was all the same to him. The Misses 
Gibbins were by no means sufficiently attractive to 
make him anxious about their names. They were 
large, showy young women, such as one may often 
see without being able to prefix any particular 
adjectives to them individually. They were known 
as the “‘ Miss Gibbins,’’ and known to be inclined 
to be ill-natured. They were not, however, shunned 
on that account, seeing they each had very pretty 
independent fortunes. 
to be tried this day ; when the time came for the 
chocolate, and cake, and wine to be handed round, 
who should make her appearance but Susan, bear- 
ing the bright new tray in trembling hands. 

“Susan, you——” said Mrs. Brown, stopping 
short, with a look which might speak volumes. 

“ Please ma’rm, John has slipped on the hem of 
the carpet, ma’rm, and—and—have tumbled down 
and broke 

‘¢ And broke what?” asked Mrs. Brown, in dis- 
may. 

‘Ever so many glasses, ma’rm.”’ 

“ Good gracious! and the chocolate on the new 
carpet ?”’ 

* No, ma’rm, no chocolet—nothin’ but glasses, 
ma’rm, and he’s a pickin’ up of the pieces.” 

“ Could not you have done that while he camein ?” 

Poor Susan blushed—she did not quite see the 
force of John’s giving her the job to do rather than 
completing it himself. It did not occur to her 
that her presence was less acceptable in that august 
assembly than John’s. That John had a new 
livery, and that liveried Johns were less common 
and more imposing than white-aproned Susans. It 
did not occur to her, and no wonder; for she cer- 
tainly fulfilled her task quite as well, and, all things 
considered, looked better. Susan went forth dis- 
comfited to give place to John, who ushered in Mr. 














and Miss Smith, and divers others, too numerous | 


to mention. 
Mrs. Brown was not very happy that day, not- 
withstanding the elegance of her household and its 


Mrs. Brown was doomed | =~ 


be sure to call on her at St. Matthew’s. More- 
over, Mrs. Bennett had sent her the flowers—she 
would be sure to call. Not, so Mrs. Brown; your 
vanity must be mortified. Mrs. Bennett is not 
proud, as you in your vexation choose to think 
just now; she is a simple, quiet, kind lady, highly 
refined—too highly for such unmistakeable display. 
Moreover, she is an old lady, and entitled to much 
consideration; but she dislikes most especially 
anything overstrained, fast, or extravagant. No, 
my dear Mrs. Brown; Mrs. Bennett's sphere is 
every way beyond yours. It irks you very much no 
doubt, to think that she very often goes to South 
Terrace to see her dear friend Miss Smith, who is 
no more than you are—not a bit, oh, no !—not a bit, 
but then, that is a difference which you fail to 
discern. If a carriage and four, with outriders, 
stopped at Miss Smith’s, she would not alter her 
ways one iota. She would receive a duchess or a 
dairymaid with quiet courtesy. Now this is just 
what you could not do, and Mrs. Bennett knows it. 


DRUIDS AND BARDS. 





We read, as children, that the religion of the 
ancient britons, as also that of the Gauls, was 
“the Druid,’ but little do we really know what 
that signifies. Our sources of information, derived 
from Latin authors, is crude, and generally incor- 
rect. They were enemies to the system, therefore 
their accounts were one-sided, even if they had 
opportunity, which they had not, of diving into its 
mysteries. Bardism had for its origin a wild and 
poetic tradition, derived, in some wonderful manner, 
from the Deluge—a bursting forth of a lake of 
waters, overwhelming the face of all lands, and 
drowning every creature excepting one man and 
one woman. Hu, the mighty, was said to have 
conducted the nation of the Cymry into the Isle 
of Britain. The deified patriarch was symbolized 
by an ox; his spouse, the partner of his glory, 
known by the name of Red (ark) and Ceridwen, 
by a cow and a boat. Hu, the mighty, received 
the homage paid to the sun; Ceridwen, that ad- 
dressed to the moon. 

With these poetical and superstitious fancies 
were blended certain lofty and strange, but in some 
degree true and just, conceptions of the Divine 
nature; such as, “God cannot be matter—what is 
not matter must be God.” 

From out of this ancient faith there issued, as it 
were, a wide-spread system, known as “ Bardism.”’ 





appliances. She had suffered a grievous disap- 


pointment. There were two or three of the county | 
families of distinction, who visited occasionally in 


the town. One was that of Abel Stanley, Esq., 
the Member. 
of the Grange. 
son. 
sions. ’ 
Smith's, in South Terrace. 


Another was that of Mrs. Bennett, 
A third, that of Sir Peter Pater- | 
As a girl, Bella had met them on rare occa- | 
Mr. Stanley was quite intimate at Mr. 
She thought he would 


Bardic institutions were not confined to Britain, 
although they originated there ; they spread over 
Scotland, Ireland, France, and Germany, being 
uniform in their principles, though differing in 
_ detail according to local traditions, characters, and 
| customs. 

There were three Bardie orders—Bards, Druids, 
and Ovyddion or Ovates. The Bards were poets; 
_the Druids, priests and judges; the Ovates were 
a mixed class, replenished from the ranks of the 
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art; and although, from the nature of their em- 
ployments, they drew upon themselves less obser- 
vation than the former orders, yet did they occupy 
no mean position in the community. 

To begin at the lowest step—a Bardic student 
bore a distinctive title, “ Awenydd.” 

The indispensable qualifications for a scholar 
were noble birth and unimpeachable morals. On 
matriculation, he bound himself by oath not to 
reveal the mysteries into which he was about to 
be initiated. He was, however, seldom initiated 
into anything of importance until his understand- 
ing, affections, morals, and general conduct, had 
undergone severe tests and trials. 

He was closely and constantly watched when 
least aware of it, until an appropriate estimate was 
formed both of his integrity and ability. According 
to the opinions thus formed, he was gradually 
instructed in the doctrines of Bardism. 

During this, his probationary state of discipline, 
he was to compose verses on various subjects, and 
to acquaint himself with the dogmas of the insti- 
tution. 

An Awenydd constantly resided with his teachers, 
and was strictly forbidden to converse with any 
strangers so long as he continued in the college. 
He wore a plaid dress, of the Bardic colours—blue, 
green, and white. The candidate who had passed 
the ordeal was not immediately invested with the 
full privileges of the Bardic order; he became a 
preceptor, or inchoate Bard, under the title, “ Bardd- 
Caw,” and wore, for the first time, the band of the 
order. Not until he had presided at the ‘* Gorsed- 
dan,’’ or assemblies, was he fully qualified to exercise 
all the functions of the office. A full Bard could 
proclaim and hold a “ Gorsedd’’ (assembly), admit 
disciples and Ovyddion (Ovates), and instruct 
youth in the principles of religion and morality. 
The dress of the Bard was unicoloured, of sky-blue, 
an emblem of peace and truth. His person was 
sacred. He might pass in safety through hostile 
countries, and appear in an army as a herald, just 
as in modern times the flag of truce. 

The principle of the Bardic Memoria technica 
was the number ¢hree, a wonderful mystic number, 
shadowing forth in some sort the notion of the 
Trinity. Oral instructions, in this manner, received 
the name of Triads. 

Thus, in the Institutional Triads are set forth— 

The three primary privileges of the Bards of the 
Isle of Britain are: Maintenance wheresoever they 
go, that no naked weapon be borne in their pre- 


sence, that their testimony be preferred to that of | 1d 
‘union of the sacerdotal and judicial functions of 


all others, 

The three ultimate objects of Bardism: 'To reform 
morals and customs, to secure peace, and to praise 
everything good and excellent. 

The three things forbidden to a Bard: Immo- 
rality, satire, and the bearing of arms. 

Three delights of the Bards of the Isle of Britain: 
rosperity of science, reformation of manners, and 
he triumph of peace over devastation and pillage. 

he three necessary, but reluctant, duties of the 


) 
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people. These were the cultivators of science and | Bards of Britain: Secresy for the sake of peace and 
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the public good, invective lamentations demanded 
by justice, the unsheathing of the sword against 
the lawless and the depredatory. 

Three things which the Bards ought most to 
maintain: The Welsh language, primitive Bardism, 
and the remembrance of all that is good and ex- 
cellent. 

Bards, being poets by profession, laid down cer- 
tain rules for proficiency in their art; thus— 

The three primary requisites of poetical genius 
were as follow: An eye that can see nature, a heart 
that can feel nature, a resolution that dares follow 
nature. 

The three final intentions of poetry: Increase of | 
goodness, increase of understanding, increase of || 
delight. | 

Three properties of a just imagination: What | 








may be, what ought to be, what is se ‘mly to be. 

The three indispensables of poetical language : 
Purity, copiousness, and ease. 

Three things that ought to be understood in |) 
poetry: The great, the little, and their correspon- || 
dence. | 

Three things to be avoided in poetry: The mean, 
the obscure, and the extravagant. | 

Three things to be chiefly considered in poetical | 
illustration: What shall be obviously seen, what || 
shall be instantly admired, what shall be eminently | 
characteristic. | 

The three dignities of poetry: The true and 
wonderful united, the union of the beautiful and 
the wise, the union of art and nature. | 

The three advantages of poetry: The praise of 
goodness, the memory of what is remarkable, the 
invigoration of the affections. | 

The three purities of poetry: Pure truth, pure 
language, pure conception. ' 

Three things that poetry should thoroughly 
be: Thoroughly learned, thoroughly animated, || 
thoroughly natural. | 


DRUIDS. 


The Druids were the second order, but it was 
necessary to pass through the first to reach it. In 
other words, a Druid must have been first a Bard, || 
though it was not by any means necessary that 
a Bard should ever become a Druid. Not that 
Druids, as a body, were really estimated above 
Bards ; equality, indeed, was a fundamental prin- || 
ciple of Bardism. Each order held its own place, || 
and was equally estimated, having each a peculiarity 


| of estimation. | 


The Druids were priests and judges; and this | 


necessity gave them great weight and authority, 
and caused their office to be held in such respect, 
that possibly, for this reason, their persons might, 
by the uninstructed, be considered more sacred. 

The Druids do not appear to have had any fixed 
residences in parishes or districts within the limits 
of which their ministrations were confined, but to 
have made periodical circuits to instruct the people 
and to try causes, both civil and criminal. 
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The place’ of meeting of the Druids was called | 
Gwyddta, which means a place of presence, and | 
were generally held in some very elevated and con- 
spicuous locality. As the Bardic order was the 
centre of a system, the Druid may be considered 
as the deputy sent among the people from the 
Gorsedd of the primitive Bards, for the sake of 
diffusing instruction. 

The Gwyddfa, therefore, was somewhat like a 
pulpit, from whence to deliver discourses, and not 
a court or place of legislation. The Druids were the 
preachers of their times: several of their sermons 
are still extant. They are short, pithy, and full of 
wisdom. They run, of course, in triads. 

Three things which make man equal to an angel: 
The love of every good, the love of charity, the love 
of pleasing God. 

Three things which, being despised, bring down 
judgment: The counsel of a spectator, the judg- 
ment of the discreet, and the complaint of the poor. 

Three things, the removal whereof brings a curse: 
The boundary of land, the course of water, and the 
direction of a road or path. 

Three unseemly and unjust opinions in any 
person whatsoever: The thinking himself wise, the 
thinking every person else unwise, and the thinking 
that everything he may like is becoming in him. 

The three similitudes of a man toa devil: Fright- 
ening a child, obstructing the way, and laughing at 
mischief. 

There are three sorts of men: A man to God, 
who does good for evil; a@ man to man, who does 
good for good, and evil for evil; and @ man to the 
devil, who does evil tor good. 

There are three primary qualities of goodness: 
To speak the truth in spite of everything, to love 
every good, and to suffer with fortitude for all 
truth and all good. 

A white robe, emblematie of truth and holiness, 
and also of the solar light, was the distinguishing 
dress of the Druids. 


THE ARCH-DRUID. 


The Arch-Druid was the head of religion, and, 
moreover, the chief justiciary of the kingdom. He 
is supposed to have resided in the Island of Angle- 
sea (the ancient Mona), in or near what is now 
the parish of Llanidan, in which is preserved the 
name of Trér Dryw, or Druid’s-town, and which 
abounds with remains of those wondrous structures 
around which the ancient Britons worshipped the 
God of their Fathers. 


it is due, and mercy tempering justice where the 
occasion requires it in equity. 

Three elements of Jaw: Knowledge, national 
right, and conscientiousness. 

The three ornaments of a social state: The learned 
scholar, the ingenious artist, and the just judge. 

The three proofs of a judge: Knowledge of the 
law, knowledge of the customs which the law does 
not supersede, and knowledge of its times, and the 
business thereto belonging. 

Three things which a judge ought always to 
study: Equity habitually, mercy conscientiously, 
and knowledge profoundly and accurately. 

The judicial habit of the Arch-Druid was splendid | 
and imposing. He was clothed in a stole of pure 
white, over an inner robe of the same, fastened by 
a girdle, on which appeared the crystal of augury 
encased in gold. Round his neck was the breast- 
plate of judgment (believed, in the superstition 
of those days, to possess the property of squeezing, 
in a remarkably unpleasant manner, the neck of 
him who should dare to order a corrupt judgment). 
Below the breastplate was suspended the Glain 
Neidr, or serpent’s jewel. On his head he had a 
tiara of gold. On two fingers of his right hand he 
wore rings—the one plain, the other the chain-ring 
of divination. In his hand he held the Coelbrenau, 
or omen-sticks, on which the judicial maxims were 
cut in mystic characters, and which, being put into 
a frame, were turned at pleasure, so that each stave 
represented a triplet when formed of three sides. 


THE OVYDD, OR OVATE. 


We now come to the third order, known as 
Ovydd, or Ovate. To this order the candidate 
could immediately be admitted without being 
obliged to pass through the regular discipline. 

The requisite qualifications were—some acquaint- 
ance with discoveries in science, knowledge of 
language, of medicine, or taste for letters. In 
consideration of eminent gifts in these useful 
practical matters, even a genius for poetry could 
be dispensed with. The Ovydd was, however, 
enjoined to acquaint himself with the Bardic 
institutes and traditions. 

The Ovydd could exercise all the functions of 
Bardism ; and, by some particular performance, he 
became entitled to other degrees on the confirma- 
tion of a Gorsedd. The candidate for the order of 
Ovydd was elected at a Gorsedd, on the previous 
recommendation of a graduated Bard of any of the 
three orders who might, from his own knowledge, 





The maxims of law and equity were as full of 
mysterious Wisdom as those of religion; and the 
following triads, from the laws of Dyvnwal Moel- 
mud, a celebrated Cymbric prince and legislator, 
who flourished about 440 B.c., are remarkable for 
their clear-sighted, pithy, and practical conciseness. 

The three privileges and protections of a social 
state: Security of life and person, security of 


possession and dwelling, and security of national | 


right. 
Three things that confirm the’social state: Effec- 
tual security of property, just punishment where 


declare that he whom he proposed was duly qua- 
ified. If the candidate were unknown to a Bard, 
the recommendation of a magistrate, or twelve 
reputable men, could constitute him a candidate, 
on which he would be elected, or rejected by ballot. 

The dress of the Ovydd was green—the symbo! 
of learning—the colour of the clothing of nature, 
and was uniform, as fruth. 

The triads peculiar to this order seem to be less 
diffuse ; those collected are as follows :— 

The three demonstrations of the usefulness o! 
knowledge: Wisdom, piety, and tranquillity. 
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Three things that produce correctness: Bodily | 


power, expertness of art, and a willing genius. 

The three primary te achers of man: A genius- 
loving exertion, considerate reason, and a moral 
conscience. 

Three men upon whom all ought to look with 
affection: He who looks with affection on the face 
of the earth, he who is delighted with rational 
works of art, and he who looks lovingly on little 
children. 

The three branches of the duty of man: Devotion 
towards God, benevolence to his fellow-creatures, 
and the improvement of the sciences. 

The three correct qualities of a language: Cor- 
rect construction, correct etymology, correct pro- 
nunciation. 

The three supports of language: Order, strength, 
and synonymy. 

Three things that constitute just description : 
Just selection of words, just construction of lan- 
guage, and just comparison. ber 

The three best things appertaining to just 
selection : The best language, the best order, and 
the best object. 

There are three indications of a thief: An in- 
quisitive tongue, a prying ear, and a timid, avoiding 
countenance united in one person. 


PART THE SECOND. 


THE CROMLECH. 

In various parts of England and Wales, particu- 
larly in the Isle of Anglesea, 
Pembroke, may be seen gi wid remains of those 
wonderful structures which, arly two thousand 
years ago, were Druid Temples. These are gene- 


and the coast of 


unswerving rule, held in a conspicuous place, in 


| full view and hearing of country and aristocracy, and 


| cussed : 


rally embosomed in a grove of trees, with a running | 


stream, lake, or fountain in the immediate vicinity. 
These temples were very remarkable. Giant pillars 
of unhewn stone were placed at intervals in regulaz 
circles ; upon the top of these pillars lay other huge 
blocks horizontally, connecting one with the other. 
Within this large circle, tow ards the east, was a 
smaller circle, or place of judicature ; and, ‘exactly 
in the centre, a monstrous triangular sl: ab, resting 
on two supporters, known as the Cromlech, or 
Stone of Covenant. 

Within this large circle, on the western side, 
were several smaller circles, used either for private 
prayer, or for offering of lesser oblations. These 
smaller circles consisted of twe lve, nineteen, thirty, 
or sixty stones, and had some astronomic al signi- 
fication. The larger circle was supposed to sym. 
bolize the circle of the zodiac, ‘he Cromlech: 
seemed to embody the idea of that balancing and 
self-adjusting power which controls the whole solar 
System. 

The four principal conventions were held near 
the summer and winter solstices and the equinoxes. 
Subordinate meetings might take place at every 
hew and full moon, and at the quarter days, which 
were chiefly for instructing disciples 


T! ie Gorsedd, or gre at convent! 


was, by an 


in the face of the sun, in the eye of light, it ‘being 
unlawful to hold such meetings under cover, at 
night, or under any circumstances other than when 
the sun was high in the heavens. The Ovates, 
who were looked | upon 2s honorary members, might 
and did hold meetings in private. 
The ceremony observed at the opening of a con- 
vention was the sheathing of a sword on the central 
stone, at which all the “presiding Bards assisted, 
accompanied by a short and pithy address, begin- 
ning and e! \ding with the Bardie motto— 


“Truth against the world.” 


The meeting was closed, by taking up, but not 
unsheathing, the sword, with a few appropriate 
words. The Bards at these conventions always 
appeared barefooted and bareheaded, in their 
unicoloured robes. If a Bard had been convicted 
of any erime, he was publicly degraded, and could 
never after be leaping On these painful 
occasions, which were very rare, the convention 
closed by the Bards covering their heads; and one 
of them unsheathed the sword. held it on high, 
and, having ealled the guilty person by name three 
times, loudly proclaimed—* The sword is naked 
against him.” 

At these meetings, any improvement in science 
or achievement, literary or Otherwise, was dis- 
learned dialogues, and disquisitions on 
poetry, were sole smnly prosecuted. Moreover, 
to suit public convenience, courts of judicature 
were held, whereat the Arch-Druid presided. His 
jurisdiction was immensely extensive. Cvsar 
writes—* In almost all controversies, whether 
public or privé ate, the decision is left to them « ; and 
if any crime is committed, any murder perpetrated, 
if any dispute arise touching an inheritance, or the 
limit of an adjoining pat rimony, in all such cases 
they are the supreme judges.’ 

To qualify the Druids tor such duties, surve ying 
and Jand-measuring formed a regular branch of 
their education. 


The Arch-Druid, when presiding, wore the vest- 
ment already described. Its being white was 


expressive of purity in the 
and justice. 

Augury, or divination, a system in high 
repute among the Druids. Ifa knotty point arose 
in the court of the Arch-Druid, it was decided on 
the spot by the inspec ti yn Of the entrails of a slain 
animal, by the fli phit of birds, their notes, whether 
plaintive or cheerful, or by tallies and numbers, 
or the = of the serpe nt, a beautitul specimen 
of which lay at the foot of the altar of augury, and 
was te nded with scrupulous csre and attention. 


M. H. Davey. 


administration of law 
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A DAY AT COMBE ABBEY. 


I map long felt a great wish to see Combe Abbey, 
and Thursday, 22nd August, we set off by the 
railway to Coventry. Arriving there, we first se- 
cured a fly, and then asked, ‘“‘ How far is it to 


Combe Abbey ?” 
‘* Six miles, sir.” 





‘* Six miles ? Then this poor beast will never 
take us all,” exclaimed my sister and myself. 


is William Lord Craven. There he stands, the very 
picture of a hero; in full armour, and his brown 
hair thrown off the noble forehead in thick curls 
to his neck. 

There is scarcely a more romantic, chivalrous 
character in history. His unselfish devotion to 
the “unfortunate queen”’ has only been accounted 
for in modern times by supposing she had become 
his wife. Nota bit of it. Elizabeth’s whole heart 
was given to Frederic and her children. That she 


| commanded the enthusiastic devotion of many gal- 


“That she will, ma’am, and further, too—better | lant soldiers, besides Lord Craven—for instance, 


mare never was.’ 


“Can’t we get another fly? It’s cruelty to 


animals.” 

“My dear,” said Randle, “ you are hurting the 
poor man’s feelings ! ig 

We ladies had been thinking of the poor beast’s 
bodily ones ; but on the strength of that we said no 
more, took our seats and drove through the old 
city of Coventry, straight to Combe Abbey. 

How the trees grow in Warwickshire! Such 
magnificent oaks we passed! and there were some 
very fine trees in the park, a few of which must 
have been standing when the young Princess Eliza- 
beth lived here under the charge of Lord and Lady 
Harrington. The beautiful spire of St. Michael's 
is seen clearly in the distance, to which church 
Miss Benger tells us she was taken at eight years 
old, and sat quietly through a long sermon. 

The abbey occupies three sides of a square, 
round which there is a low cloister opening into 
different passages, leading to the apartments. 
The housekeeper showed us into the evening or 
large drawing-room in the modern part of ” the 
house, built with some other rooms, and _ state- 
bedrooms over them, by the Lord Craven in 1684. 

Five large empty picture frames were on the 
walls of this room. Thence through to the 
library: a beautiful view of Venice, by Canaletti, 
on each side of a portrait of Charles 1I., by Dob- 
son; one of Sir Peter Lely’s ladies, and on to the 
dining-room. Facing you here, is a beautiful full- 
le neth picture of the Duke of Richmond, with a 
large dog jumping up to him, by Vandy ck. He 
was the last of the old line, the title when os 
being afterwards created anew by Charles II. 
the person of one of his illegitimate sons. 

The young Prince Henry, James the First’s 
eldest son, and the favourite brother of the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, is next the duke, by Van Somer, the 
dress looking more like Edward the Sixth’s time, 
we thought, than his own. 

Opposite the prince, over the fire-place, hangs 
an empty frame, but to the left of it is Rembrandt’s 
famous picture, Eli instructing Samuel, which one 
has so often seen copied ; the Prince of Orange 

and his tutor, two portraits, ‘ dark and splendid,” 


by a Spanish master; a very pretty half-length of | 
in black, with something | 
black on her fair hair coming down in a point to | 


the “ unfortunate queen,’ 


her forehead. 


There are other pictures in this recom which I | 
forget, but the pendant to the Duke of Richmond | 





her young cousin, Duke Christian of Brunswick, 
who so warmly espoused the cause of the dethroned 
queen, and carried on his ensign, “ For God and 
for her,’—is certain; but that was in Frederic’s 
life-time, and Frederic considered him his friend 
and brother. No mention of her marriage is to be 
found in contemporary writers; and even in that 
age of scandal, not a whisper, not a breath was 
raised, or ever has been raised, against the “ Queen 
of Hearts.” 

Lord Craven’s devotion was loyalty, the noblest 
feeling implanted in the human heart, having less 
of selfishness in it than any other. It was in- 
creased by admiration for one who bore all her 
sorrows with such meekness, who endeared herself 
to all by her unselfish consideration, and who, 
though as fascinating as her beautiful and unfor- 
tunate grandmother, Mary Queen of Scots, lived 
esteemed and respected in the midst of her mis- 
fortunes; so much that the Prince of Orange 
allowed his brother to marry one of the ladies who 
had remained with her after her dethronement, ob- 
serving that a woman who had been formed under 
the Queen of Bohemia, could not fail to render her 
husband happy.* 

The feelings that prompted Lord Craven, twelve 
years her junior, to be the protector of her two 
young sons in their first fight—that made him pre- 
fer being taken prisoner when he could not save 
young Rupert from a similar fate—that induced 
him, after paying an enormous ransom for himself, 
to remain in Germany until the boy was at length 
released—that made him send her £10,000 at one 
time, £50,000 for Charles II. at another—these 
feelings of devotion are extinct now; and yet not 
w holly extinct, only dormant ; for, if circumstances 

called them forth in behalf of our own Princess 

Royal, some Duke Christians, some Ralph Hop- 
tons, some Lord Cravens, would yet be found, 
would vet awake in England. 

It is curious that on this and other pictures of 
Lord Craven, the date of his death is put 1681, 
whereas he lived till 1697. “That date is wrong,” 

said the historian of our party, ‘he lived till the 

Revolution. Macaulay says , his last public act was 
preparing to withstand VW ‘illiam of Orange at the 
head of his regiment, the Coldstream Guards, and 
he was desired by King James to make no re- 
sistance. ig 


* Miss Beng rer's Mem¢ oirs of the Queen of Boh emia. There 
is an interes sting note about Lord Craven at the end of the 
» yo 
2nd vol. 
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On from the drawing-room to the staircase. The 
walls here are also covered with pictures. Some | 
are copies of those we had already seen—one | 
very pretty face, the Margravine of Anspach ; Sir | 
William and Lady Craven, father and mother of | 
Lord Craven, who accumulated the wealth their son 
afterwards made such generous use of. 

From the staircase into the state bedrooms, 
where there are pictures of the King and Queen 
of Bohemia, Princess Sophia (their daughter, 
mother of George I.), one very pretty one of a 
German princess, a little girl in blue with a basket 
of flowers ; one of Lady Lucy, Lord Harrington’s 
daughter, afterwards Countess of Bedford, who, 
from her extravagance, was obliged to sell Combe 
Abbey, and Lord Craven became the purchaser ; 
the face is very pretty, resting on her hand, and a 
small coronet on the back of her head. I always 
imagined it to be Mary Queen of Scots. 

Through these rooms to the Bohemian room. 
Here are pictures of the King and Queen of Bo- 
hemia, and smaller ones of all their children. 

There is the young Henry, drowned before his 
father’s eyes, exclaiming, “Save me, father!” 
Charles Louis, the one black sheep in the Elector’s 
flock, siding with Cromwell and the Parliament, 
and, when restored to the Palatinate, leaving his 
mother to starve. 

Rupert, “ the invincible, mad cavalier,”’ the fear- 
less soldier, the loving, devoted son; Maurice, 
Rupert’s inseparable companion, wanting in his 
reckless daring, but not his inferior in sterling 
qualities, Whose uncertain fate for long cast a deep 
gloom over both his mother and the brother he 
loved so well; Edward, who became a Roman Ca- 
tholie ; and Philip, killed at the siege of Rethel, in 
1655, after being compelled to fly from the Hague 
for the assassination of a French noble. 

Then the daughters. Elizabeth, the Princess 
Palatine, the pupil of Descartes, whose wonderful 
attainments gained her the appellation of the 
“Star of the North.’’ She, like Rupert, who dis- 
dained to accept his liberty if only to be gained by 
becoming a Romanist, refused to marry the King 
of Poland on account of his religion, and after- 


wards dedicated herself to the Protestant Abbey of 
Hervorden. 
_ Louisa, gifted as an artist, who resisted every 
Invitation to quit her mother’s dreary home, until 
at last she deserted her, leaving only a few words 
to explain her flight—“ Je passe en France, pour 
me feire Catholique et me rendre religieuse.” 
Henrietta, who married the Prince of Transy]- 
vania, and died young. 
Sophia, whe combined some of the sense and 








learning of her elder sisters with much beauty, | 
married Ernest, the Bishop of Osnaburgh, at that | 
time not considered an advantageous match for a | 
Princess Palatine, even in her reduced circum- | 
stances, | 

“ And where is the picture of Prince Rupert ?” I | 
said at last to the housekeeper. 

“ Oh, ma’am! that is gone to his lordship’s town 
house ; you saw the frame in the large drawing- 
room, 
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The picture by Vandyck, taken during Rupert’s 
first visit to England, before any cloud had 
darkened our horizon, and when King Charles's 
court was everything that art and taste could make 
it ; the picture that I came to see! 

From the Bohemian room to the old part of the 
abbey, the rooms in which the “ Pearl of Britain” 
ran about in as a child with the Lady Luey. 
Small low rooms opening one from the other, all 
hung round with old tapestry, and the last opening 
into a long gallery ; also part of the old house over 
one of the side cloisters. The gallery is full of 
pictures, gems, by Mirevelt, Houthorst, &e., that 
would need many days to take in properly instead 
of the four hours allowed us by the railway. . 

One of the Princess Louisa, by herself. <A 
beautiful half-length of King Charles I., and by 
him his youngest son, the Duke of Gloucester, so 
like his unfortunate great-nephew, that I asked if 
it were not Bonnie Prince Charlie. Archbishop 
Laud, Strafford, Cardinal Mazarin, Oxenstiern, 
Count Bernard, Charles XII., Gustavus Adolphus, 
under whom Lord Craven first fought, and who ex- 
claimed, as British volunteers stormed the Fort of 
Creuzenach, and Lord Craven, the first amony 
them, mounted the breach, “I perceive, sir, you 
are willing to give your younger brother a chance 
of your title and estate.”* I cannot say the 
picture of Gustavus realized my ideas of him. 
And then there was one, which my sister could 
have looked at all day, and which J wished had been 
taken “to his lordship’s town house” instead of 
Prince Rupert, of Prince Charles Louis, the bad 
son, the bad brother, the bad husband, but which 
she said was such a beautiful picture ! 

Some of these must have been in the collection 
of the “unfortunate queen,” left by her with her 
books to Lord Craven. It was all she had to leave, 
for her jewels had been disposed of to meet her 
emergencies. 

From the gallery, by a small old room to a very 
large one, called the Elizabeth Room. There are 
the arms of England over the fire-place, and “1568” 
below. Probably, when Queen Elizabeth visited 
Kenilworth and Warwick, she honoured Combe 
Abbey likewise. 

This room opened on another staircase, where 
there are pictures of Charles II., James II., and 
his Queen ; one of Prince Rupert, Prince Maurice, 
and the Duke of Richmond, together, painted 
by the Princess Louisa. From this down to the 
cloisters, and our visit was ended. 

We saw St. Michael’s Church on our war 
through Coventry, and a splendid one itis; so 
much old painted glass in the chancel and 
clerestory, putting all the modern bright windows 
to shame. 

St. Mary’s Hall, just across the narrow street, 
where all public meetings are held, in which a 
banquet was given to the little Princess, after the 
long sermon at St. Michael’s, and Lord Harrington 
was obliged to help the small hands to lift the heavy 
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silver cup-in receiving the civie pledge.* The | At Her Majesty’s Theatre “ Faust” has taken well. 


Roman Catholic chapel adjoining is now used as a 
cloak-room when balls, &e., are given in the hail! 
Up a staircase, little better than a ladder, is a 
small room, with stone fioor, in which they say poor 
Queen Mary was confined two days on her way to 
Fotheringay. 

We reached the railway station. “Hope you 
was pleased with my mare, sir,”’ said our driver. 

“She took us capitally,” said Randle, remem- 
bering, and ever ready to soothe wounded feelings; 
“T hope you'll give her a good feed, for she de- 
serves it.” 

“We waited for the train at Coventry,’ and 
wished we could have employed our time like the 


Poet Laureate ! M. E. G. 





THE MONTHLY MIRROR 
OF FACT AND RUMOUR. 


Tue Queen and Royal Family are again at Windsor 
Castle. Her Majesty will probably remain until the 
end of March, taking, however, occasional trips to the 
Isle of Wight. 

The aecouchement of the Princess of Wales is ex- 
pected in March. Her Royal Highness is in excellent 
health, and the debility consequent on the extreme ex- 
citement and fatigue of the London season has been 
entirely removed by the bracing air of the North and 
East. 

We have to record the death of Mr. William Cubitt, 
M.P., a well-known man in the city of London. The 
lamented event took place at his residence, Penton 
Lodge, Hampshire. He was in his seventy-third year. 
By his decease a vacancy occurs in the representation 
for Andover. Mr. Cubitt filled the office of Lord Mayor 
in two successive years. In 1851 he succeeded Sir John 
Key as alderman for the Ward of Langbourne. At the 
time of his death he was president of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, and Prime Warden of the Fishmongers’ 
Company. 

The French aecronants, in their recent expedition, 
did not manage matters so well as Mr. Coxwell. M. 
Nadar very nearly “‘came to (irremediable) grief” in 
his giant balloon. One of the aerial voyagers, M. Louis 
Godard, states, that when the balloon was descending, 
it was driven at the rate of sixty leagues per hour! 
This appears to be a mistake. It accomplished, how- 
ever, 250 leagues in seventeen hours: no mean rate of 
flying through the air. 


exhibit his balloon at the Crystal Palace. We hope he 
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M. Nadar, we hear, means to | “, 
| of Goc ty ™ 


will not again, either there or elsewhere, exhibit him- | 
self and Madam Nadar being bumped into broken bones | 


in the car. Sensational tight-rope dancing has been 
tabooed ; but are sensational balloon ascents to be the 
substitute ? and balloon ascents, unless conducted on 
scientific principles by such men as Coxwell, and for 
scientific purposes, degenerate into mere sensational 
exhibitions. If undertaken for scientific purposes, men 
alone should be the occupants of the car—woman has 
no business there. We advise Madame Nadar to 
remain on terra firma. Woman’s mission is on the 
earth, not above it. 

Lord Byron's Tragedy of ‘** Manfred” is a decided 
and continued success; and the walls of Drury Lane are 
none too wide for the audience. The scenery is splendid, 
and forms no small part of the attraction. 


# As... R 
4uins Le 
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The part of Marguerite is played by Mademoiselle 
Tietjens, and that of Faust by Mr. Sims Reeves. This 
opera will be sung in English at the same theatre in 
January, Madame Lemmens-Sherrington taking the 
part of Mademoiselle Tietjens. 

Miss Bateman still draws crowds to the Adelphi; 
and Tom Taylor’s “ Ticket-of-leave Man” has not worn 
out his welcome at the Olympic. 

Mr. Pepper’s Ghost haunts the Polytechnic; but he 
is becoming rather a flat spirit in other places. 

Many excellent works, and others with little or no 
ee are appearing. The following are among 
them :— 


Life of Stonewall Jackson. By the Author of “ Life in 
the South.” Chapman and Hall, 1 vol., pp. 178. 

This little volume gives us an interesting account 
of the parentage and career of this great and good 
man. He was born at Clarksburg, Harrison County, 
Western Va., in 1824. Owing to the straitened cir- 
cumstances of his father, he received very little 
education until his nineteenth year, when he obtained 
a presentation to the Military Academy at West 
Point, and entered with alacrity into his studies 
there. His sterling character and steady perseve- 
rance very soon won the esteem of his masters. In 
four years he graduated; received his appointment 
as second lieutenant in 1846, and was made brevet- 
major in 1852. 

Stonewall Jackson was married twice, his first wife 
being the daughter of George Junkin, a Presbyterian 
minister ; and the second the daughter of the Rev. 
George Morrison, of Charlotte, in North Carolina, 

His soubriquet of “Stonewall” was acquired at the 
Battle of Manassas, and arose from a remark made by 
General Bee, to the effect that Jackson’s men stood like 
a “ stone wall” before the enemy. 

The writer gives us an account of his military career, 
from the battle of Falling Waters—July 2nd, 1861, 
fought against the Federal General Patterson—to his 
death, on May 10th, 1863. She gives us much pleasing 
information about this wonderful man, and many inte- 
resting anecdotes. The following shows the excellent 
spirit which animated him :— 

** Jackson,” she writes, ‘‘ never encouraged the feeling 
of sectional hate that the Southerners manifested 
towards their enemies. There was one high-spirited 
daughter of Va., who could not control her indignation 
at being thus left to the mercies of those ‘hateful 
Yankees,’ as she styled them. ‘ My child,’ said the 
General to her, ‘ you and L have no right to our hates. 
Personal rancour is the lowest expression of patriotism 
and asin besides : we must trust ourselves to the hand 


The rapidity of his actions may be gathered from the 
following startling catalogue of exploits :— 

“With a handful of soldiers, but partially drilled and 
poorly armed and equipped, he, in little more than 
sixty days, marched over five hundred miles, fought 
about twelve battles, five of which were pitched battles, 
defeated four generals, and routed four armies!” 

His preparation for the field of battle may be seen 
in this interesting little anecdote :— 

“When Massa pray right smart,’ observed his faith- 
ful and favourite negro servant, “all de night, den I 
packs de baggage, cos I knows he go on annuver expe- 
dishun, an I’s berry sure der'll be de debble to pay.” 

Like Cromwell, Jackson spent the eve of an action 
in prayer. 


As is well known, he met his death at the hands of 


his own men. During a lull in the Battle of Chan- 
cellorsville, he rode forward towards the lines of the 
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enemy, reconnoitering. He had given his own men 
orders to fire at any one who might approach them. 
Probably he advanced too near the enemy’s piquets, 
for he retreated hastily with his staff, galloping towards 
his own men, who, seeing what they supposed to be a 
party of the Federal cavalry charging, fired. The 
General was wounded by three bullets. One bullet 
shattered his arm, and amputation became necessary. 
He never recovered the operation, but died about a 
week after it had been performed, aged thirty-nine. 

The victory on the Rappahannock was dearly pur- 
chased by the loss of Stonewall Jackson. This is a very 
readable book. We might have liked a little more of 
the private life and sayings of the General, and a little 
less of the battles he fought ; for the latter we have read 
over and over again in the daily papers. 

There is a very useful table, at the beginning of the 
volume, of the principal actions in which he was en- 
gaged, with the dates, and the names of the Federal 
generals engaged. 


Our Old Home, by Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Smith, Elder and Co. 


What makes Nathaniel Hawthorne write so spiteful 
alittle book ? For, although it stretches through two 
volumes, it is essentially a little book. Did the east 
wind, blowing on him as he wrote, waft into his mind 
its nasty, nipping nature ? 

His book is a blunder, especially at the present time, 
when America needs friends. But people are content 
to read the blunder, because it is written by Nathaniel 


Hawthorne ; and so it may pay both publishers and 
author. 


2 vols. 


“Whatisinaname?” A great deal; especially in 
the literary world. If this guide book to “ Our Old 
Home’”’-—for it is nothing more than a two-volume 
guide book—had been written by a Jones or.a Brown, 
or any other aspirant of unknown merit, its neglected 
volumes might have lain for many a long year on the 
publishers’ shelves ; for there is nothing in the work to 
recommend it to public notice. The chapters consist 
of the essentials of a guide book—a hashed-up dish of 
old events which we have digested from childhood. 
Thus “ Shakspeare’s Birthplace ” takes page after page, 
and “The Thames Tunnel” is the subject of thirteen. 


The first volume opens with an account of the Ame- 
rican Consulate in Liverpool, and of the author’s ex- 
periences while there. The following idea, connected 
with a consul’s duty, is good ; and it is a pity Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s practice should be so diametrically op- 
posed to his preaching; for what he suggests with 
regard to a consul is equally applicable to an author. 

“One great part of a consul’s duty,” he writes, 
“should consist in building up for himself a recognised 
position in the society where he resides, so that his 
local influences might be felt in behalf of his own 
country, and, so far as they are compatible, for the 
interests of both nations. The foreign city should know 
that it has a permanent well-wisher in him. There are 
many conjunctures, and one of them is now open to us, 
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rican citizen, holding a public position under our | 
government, in such a town as Liverpool, might go far | 


towards swaying and directing the sympathies of the 
inhabitants. 
balance against mischief-makers ; he might set his foot 
on the first little spark of malignant purpose.” 


He might throw his own weight into the | 


spread than a consul’s; and what he here observes of | 


swaying and directing 
the one as to the other. 


sympathies, is as applicable to 
Why, then, should Mr. Haw- 


- 


thorne write such acrimonious words as the follow- 
ing :— | 

‘*An American is not very apt to love the English 
people, as a whole, on whatever length of acquaintance, 
I fancy that they would value our regard, and even 
reciprocate it in their ungracious way, if we would give 
it to them in spite of all rebuffs ; but they are beset by 
a curious and inevitable infelicity, which compels them, 
as it were, to keep up what they seem to consider a 
wholesome bitterness of feeling between themselves 
and all other nationalities, especially that of America.” 

Again, in speaking of the English, he writes, “ These, 
people think so loftily of themselves, and so contemp- 
tuously of everybody else, that it requires more gene- 
rosity than I possess to keep always in perfectly guod 
humour with them.” 

Now, such passagesas the ab ove kindle the sparks of 
malignant feeling, instead of setting the foot on them. 
They are stupid, to say the least. 

After the consular experiences come short sketches 
of various places of note in England. Leamington 
Warwick, Uttoxeter, Stratford-upon-Avon, and a num- 
ber of other localities, are described, just as they have 
been described over and over again before. The follow- 
ing suggestion is a very pretty idea. He has been 
speaking of country graveyards, and he says, ‘ This 
same ungenial climate has sometimes a lovely way of 
dealing with’ the records on certain monuments’ that 
lie horizontally in the open air. The rain falls into the 
deep incisions of the letters, and has scarcely time to 
be dried away before another shower sprinkles the flat 
stoneagain, and replenishes those little reservoirs. 
The unseen, mysterious seeds of mosses find their way 
into the lettered furrows, and are made to germinate 
by the continual moisture and watery sunshine of the 
English sky ; and, by and by, in a year, or two years, 
or many years, behold the complete inscription beau- 
tifully embossed in raised letters of living green, a bas- 
relief of velvet moss on the marble slab! Perhaps the 
proverbial phrase, ‘keep his memory green,’ may have 
had its origin in the natural phenomenon here de- 
scribed.” 

This is very poetical; but we cannot say that, in all 
our wanderings, it has been our good fortune to meet 
with this “ phenomenon.” 

The following assertion is startling, and contradicts 
the statements of other writers :—‘ The dirt of a 
poverty-stricken English street is a monstrosity un- 
known on our side of the Atlantic.” 

Query—Is there a little poetry here also ? 

Mr. Hawthorne’s notions with regard to intem- 
perance are liberal and tolerant in the extreme. After 
descanting on the “ gin-shops ” of England, and describ- 
ing the “sluttish women entering at noon-day,” and 
“ragged children” conveying drams of “poison” or 
“madness,” in “old shaving mugs,” “ broken-nosed 
teapots,” or “any such make-shift receptacle,” to their 
parents, he winds up his homily by pathetically ex- 
claiming, “ I should certainly wait till I had some better 
consolation to offer, before depriving them of their dram 


of gin, though death itself were in the glass; for, me- 
where a long-established, honoured, and trusted Ame- | 


thought, their poor souls need such fiery stimulant to 
lift them a little way out of the smothering squalor of 
both their outward and interior life, giving them 
glimpses and suggestions, even if bewildering ones, of 
a spiritual existence that limited their present misery.” 

The maudlin sentimentality and destructive sophis- 


| try of such an argument is too apparent to need further 
An author’s influence is greater and more widely | 


remark. 

But we have said enough of this book, of which the 
more amusing part is the acrimony, and the better— 
the title. 
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Queen Mab, by Julia Kavanagh, 3 vols., London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 


This is a very beautiful and interesting story ; and 
its chief excellence lies in the fact, that the heroine isa 
purely feminine and ladylike character, and perfectly 
natural. 

“Queen Mab” is a very lovely creation; and although 
we do not intend to tell her storv here, so much as this 
we may say that she is a foundling, left at the door of 
a certain Mr. John Ford, who does not happen to be 
one of the best members of society, although he is far 
from being one of the worst. 

There is a great variety of character—perhaps too 
great. Thus, Mr. O’Lally could have done very well 
with one sister instead of two; and this would have 
spared the uncomfortable necessity of driving two 
elderly ladies mad, and burying both on the same day ! 

_ Again, Mr. Ford’s three sons need not all have either 
lived or died. The two younger were, however, very 
respectable members of society, and having, unfor- 
tunately, been born, might have been permitted to live, 
without any injury to the story. They had not done 
anything worthy of death ; and they might have been 
settled comfortably in Australia or America, had there 
been any chance of their proving an annoyance to 

“Queen Mab.” These are artistic flaws. To dispose, 

comfortably, of superfluous characters requires skill. 

This should be remembered at the commencement of 

the tale, and their introduction avoided. 

But, as we have said before, “ Queen Mab” is a very 
charming creation, and a most agreeable and unobjec- 
tionable—rather a rare quality in heroines of the 
present day—companion for an idle hour. 

South American Sketches. 1 vol, pp. 414, by Thomas 
Woodbine Hinchcliff, M.A. Longman, Green, Long- 
man, Roberts and Green, London. 

This is a book of South American travel, comprising 
a visit to Rio Janeiro, the Organ Mountains, La Plata, 
and the Parana. It contains much light and pleasant 
reading, and many graphic and interesting particulars. 

Rio Janeiro the author describes as “ perhaps the 
most beautiful place in the world, and one which 
cannot fail to enchant the European traveller.’ The 
entrance is guarded by the Fort of Santa Cruz to the 
right, while on the left rises the perpendicular preci- 
pices of the far-famed Sugar-loaf Mountain. 

The following account of Buenos Ayres is interesting. 
‘*The general brightness and cleanliness of this city,” 
he says, “are very striking : the lofty domes and white 
towers of the churches and Cabildo stand out in clear 
relief against the pure blue sky, and the marvellous 
freshness of the air has a most exhilarating effect on 
the system. ‘The main part of the city stands about 
fifty feet above the river, and as every street towards 
the river ends in a steep incline, each shower washes 
the place thoroughly, and carries off all impurities into 
the capacious bosom of the La Plata. Two sets of 
streets at right angles to each other and 150 yards 
apart, divide Buenos Ayres into a system of equal 
squares exactly like a chessboard. The official plan of 
the city gives thirty-one streets running east and west, 
and twenty-nine running north and south; many of 


these are incompletely built over towards their extre- 
mities, but the principal streets are thus about two and | 
a-half miles in length.” The population is estimated 
at 140,000. 

After this description, the author gives us a very | 
good account of “ Life at Buenos Ayres,” together 
with adventures in, and particulars of, the neighbour- | 


hood. 
vegetation of South America. “ A true monarch of 
the forest,” he writes, “is not only a tree, it isa garden. 
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The following is a very beautiful picture of the | 
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Gigantic arums and drooping masses of ferns cling 
about its stem, and orchids display their brilliant 
colours and fantastic forms upon the branches ; rope- 
plants hanging to the ground form natural ladders for 
innumerable ereepers and climbers to raise themselves 
towards the sky, and trailers stoop to meet them as 
they rise.” 

His assertions about the reptile creation sound 
rather marvellous. Speaking of the anaconda, he 
writes :—“ One of these monsters had been found dead 
in the fork of a tree. It measured thirty-seven feet in 
length, and, when opened, was found to contain the 
bones of a horse in a somewhat broken condition, and 
the flesh in a half-digested state. The bones of the 
head were uninjured, and there is little doubt that the 
horse had been swallowed whole.’ Dr. Kidder re- 
ceived from an Italian physician in Brazil, an account 
of the way in which the anacondas swallow their food, 
from which it would appear that, though they un- 
doubtedly gulp down whole cows, after breaking their 
bones by compression, yet they do not attempt the 
deglutition and digestion of the horns. He said that 
they get over this difficulty by beginning with the tail 
and hind legs, and allowing the horns to protrude from 
their mouth till they fall off from decay.” 

Very pretty coloured lithographs illustrate this 
volume, and add much to its interest. 


The Wanderer in Western France, by George Lowth, 
1 vol., pp. 360. London: Hurst and Blackett. 

The title tells the style of this book, but it does not 
express the very charming and racy way in which it is 
written. To say that it is delightful, is merely to state 
the truth. It is a delightful compound of information, 
anecdote, legend, and argument. The following extract 
is interesting as throwing light on the political senti- 
ments of the “million.” The author, when dining at 
an hotel, entered into conversation with a wine 
merchant of Bordeaux: the political state of France 
became the topic. “I asked him,” says the author, 
“how he liked the new taxes? He broke out into a 
diatribe about double taxes—extravagant government 
—unsafe prospect for France—no certainty about 
anything—Frenchmen made reckless by this constant 
change of rulers, and by appealing to the war passion, 
and thus made to be inconsiderate about other nations 
—and then he finished by a doleful lament for the 
Duke of Orleans, ‘a man who had influence with the 
king ind with the people, and who was liked by all 

rties. 

“Thus,” adds the author, “was it throughout the 
country. Whenever there was any expression of 
opinion on the present state of things, it always 
seemed to be more or less adverse. There was a 
feeling of discontent with the present, and a lament 
over the past. The existing system would appear to 
be too sharp, too severe, too interfering. It gives no 
one any breathing space. The people are made to feel, 
at all points, the hand of the Government, the tip of 
the goad in their necks. No one is at his ease. It is 
the old fault of the despotic ruler. He rules in fear— 
now heavy-handed and nowirritating. Timidity makes 
him suspicious. 2 overgoverns his people, and so he 


'makes them discontented by his fear of their being 


hostile to him. In this age such a system is 
a mistake, and which will one day bear bitter fruit. 
a . A teasing, and a disappointing, and a 
martinet government is foolish and ridiculous, and 
rather vulgar in these days, There is certainly nothing 
generous or high-minded in such a mode of treating a 
people.” 


We recommend this book highly. It must please 


wherever it is read. 
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OUGHS, ASTHMA, ayn INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION 
ARE EFFECTUALLY CURED BY 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
ATISTICS SHOW THAT 50,000 PERSONS annually fall victi 


Pulmonary Disorders, including a Diseases of the 
LOZENGES, which possess 

ting as well as of curing a Cough or Cold; they are 

, young or for the 

eed and oold fs Boxes, 1s. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 
Tomas Kzatine, Ch &e., 79, St. Paul’s 

urchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists Patent Medicine 

dors in the World. 


NDIGESTION and all Drsonpers of the Sromacn, 
Sick-HeaDACHE, Heartsurn, Fiaruscency, Grppiness, and all 
tious disorders, are immediately removed by Dr. Huco’s Mepican 
rous, which have a delightful taste, and may be eaten as confecti wes 
dat ls. 13d., 2s. Od., and 48, 6d. per packet. Wholesale agents, 





Miva and Co., Bride Lane, Fleet Street ; and sold by all respectable 





‘TINGS PALE NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER OIL, 
The Finest Imported this Season. 


THIS VALUABLE MEDICINE having of late years come into 
h general use, and being, moreover, so extensively prescribed by the 
pst eminent practitioners both in town and country, Mr. Keating can 
th the greatest confidence recommend this Oil as being perfectly pure, 
arly tasteless, and free from adulteration, having been analyzed, re- 
rted on, and recommended by Professor Taylor, of Guy’s and St. 
homas's Hospitals, Dr. Scott, M.D,, L.R.C.P., F.LS., &c., and Dr. 
jwin Payne, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., who, in the words of the late 
. Pereira, says that “ The best Oil is that which is most devoid of 
lour, odour, and flavour, characters this will be found to possess, being 
ly of hepatic origin, a point of great weight with regard to its 
peutic value.” 
Sold in Half-pints, 1s. 9d. ; Pints, 3s.; Quarts, 5s. 6d. ; and Five- 
nt Bottle, 12s. 6d., imperial measure, by Taomas Karine, Chemist, 
, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


t 
. 





SSTARCH MANUFACTURERS 


TO H. R. H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


(LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
ND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL; 


Being a confirmation by some of the most eminent scientific men 
of the age of the superior qualities of this 


VORLD-RENOW NED STARCH. 
WOTHERSPOON & Co., Guascow anp Lonpon. 
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ECKITTS DIAMOn 


Nh TRADE Pp) MARK 


MORE CLEANLY 


Because heing inpolished blocks it does not drop 
about like Powder Leads, on the Furniture, Carpets, 
Clothes, &c. 


MORE BRILLIANT 


Because it is unadulterated, thus every particle pro- 
duces a splendid metallic lustre. 


POLISHES MORE QUICKLY 


Thus saving the time and labour of the user. 


AND CHEAPER 


Because it is less wasteful. And because a little goes 
further than any other kind. 
Sold by Grocers, Druggists, Ironmongers, &c. 
RECKITT & SONS, London Bridge, E.C, and Hull. 
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‘BUPTURES.—By Royal Letters Patent. 


WHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


Is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the - 
most effective invention in the curativetreatment of HERNIA. 
The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here 
avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the body, whilst the 
requisite Bt EK is “ag vrom by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PAT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the 
Truss y i cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on” the 
circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, being 
pull to the Manufacturer, Mr. Wuirz, 228, Piccadilly, 
on. 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. ; 
postage, Is. Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 
52s. 6d.; postage, 1s. 8d. 

Post-office Orders to be made payable to Jonm Wauure, Post-office, 


Piccadilly. 
(NEW PATENT.) 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, Xo. 


The materials of which these are made are recommended by the Faculty 
as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and the best in- 
vention for giving efficient and permanent su in all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, 
&c. Itis porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn on like 
Seaman stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each ; postage, 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 





NEWTON, WILSON & COS 
PATENT SEWING MACHINES. 


HESE MACHINES are 

lighter and easier to operate, 

simpler to learn, quieter in action, and 

less liable to derangement than any 

others. They run, tuck, hem, fell, 

gather, cord, quilt, braid, and em- 

= broider the finestcambric or the heaviest 

= =. material. They are the only machine 

= that will do hem-stitching, and the 

= only machines that will make their 

>~ own braid, and stitch it on at the same 

- moment. In use by Her Majesty the 

ee = Queen, the Empress of the French, and 
<= + +##$.° most of the Nobility and Clergy. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


SPECIAL PRIZE awarded for excellence of Machines, and in addition 

a Spectra, Awarp, and the only award of the kind for excellence of 

work in plain and ornamental sewing, as produced by the machines. 
CATALOGUES AND Sampies Free, 


Great Central Depot, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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+ Suitable for. Libravés, Family Reading, In-doors Companion, New. Year’s and. Birthday: f 
presents at any 1 time for intelligent youth. Who among your young friends is not intelligent? 
them with this book, and you will have their thanks. Fall of pictures—pictures everywhere. - 


book for 7 young persons without pictures? Take an alphabetical run through its varied. perth 
at a glance that it isa book to delight young people, and is sure to become their inseparable comp: nig 


Give them this book and they will keep good company ; it is made, like Handel’s music, to do thems 


look, then, at a specimen of what is in it :— tHe | 


A—Apvertvres of Cannibal Jack, Edited by Capt. Mayne Rerp.—Amusements, Riddles, ss Picture Phi: origi 
- clever.— Round Games for parties ; no more dull parties.—ANnxcpor#s, rich, rare, and worth the telling. J 


B—Binps: ruxin Nests anp Ecos; a fund of original information ;' the accurate and scientific observation of ali 


condensed into between 40 and 50 chapters. Drawings from Nature, from the Eagle to the Robin, in the ee 


order ; no bird omitted ; portraits of them all and of their eggs.—Biograpuigs, with Portraits, of the chief p. 
of the time. An admirable e selection, written by a gentleman whose pen has furnished food for millions: 


- @—Crow-Cuow, which means a little of everything —Correspoypence from all parts of the kingdom, mostly from yx 
‘persons.—CaLENnpDAR, in which Nature’s wonders are chronicled in the weekly and monthly order of their appear a 


D—Detvsions, pee Mepping, Alchemy; Predictions, Witchcraft, Superstition, &c, This. is Youne ENGLAND'S mi 
the delud 


E—Exenrcisé ror Grrts in the open air, with cuts of position, arranged to promote the health of the womanhood of @ . 


Britain. 
F—Fonrreits ror PArtiss, al] the rude and low ones left out. 


G—Garpiwine for boys and girls, with cuts of tools.—Garrpatn!, his portrait and birthplace.—Goritta, his vera. ff 
Goose Club.— of a feather flock together. 


H—Herrine and MAcKEREL, drawings and natural history of these useful fish. 


I—InTELLIGENCE monthly from all parts of the world thrown into a few sentences. A good record and remembrancer of fs 


principal facts. 


J rurie oo 5 Bsavtirut Canary, with Click his Companion, a true tale, written by a Lady, which all who keep Canaries co 
K—Kuinecs anp Queens or Encianp, with likenesses and summary history of all of them, from the Conquest to Victoris a 


a 
boa 7 > 


L—Larcest Cave in THE Wort, with a drawing of the interior. 


M—Morxevs, true stories and likenesses of these grotesque creatures.—MusHROoMs, how to get and grow them—said t 


more profitable than keeping a pig. 
N—Ni1, its discovery, and African enterprise in general; Portraits of Speke, Livingstone, Petherick, and Natives, ! 
otographs taken expressly for Youne Eneuanp ; also a Portrait of Wie Craft, the traveller to Dahon 
ATURAL History, in great variety, richly illustrated. 


Q— Op Siexs or Lorpox, a collection of valuable old lore for young readers. 


‘P—Postace Sramps or THE Worn ; descriptions of them by Dr. Gray, of the British Museum, the real originator of f 


present Penny Postage. 
Q—Qvestions upon almost everything, most of them answered. 
R—Rrpies.— Reviews.—Repriuia, with drawings of all the turtles, frogs, newts, snakes, &¢., found in Britain. 


§—Sures, from Noah’s Ark to the “ Warrior,” with drawings of all the different sorts in all ages. — SWIMMING, the compli 


art of it, with full instructions.—Sports, on the ice all over the world, illustrated. 
T—Tza, Corres, and Cuocotats, their history, with drawings of the plants. 


U—Untoy oF THe Prousce or Waies iy MarriaGe wits THE Princess ALEXANDRA OF DENMARK; and as this was 3 ; 


match, and a wise match, and a match with the consent of the parents, it is recommended as a model. to all j 
lovers. 

V—Viprr, drawn from life, with the new snake and the old snake, and all about ‘tern. 

W—WELL.tNeTosx, pages of personal recollections of him. 


Xx Y¥Zin Algebra stahd for “unknown quantities.” As such we use them, to denote the unknown quantities bie 
remain undescribed in these two volumes of Yourac Encianp. 


« We rise in the scale when we come to Youne idikain,"—acdinoet's Magazine, Article “ Cheap Literaturé 





Lonnon: W. TWEEDIE, 337, Srranp. 
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